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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


— 


HERE can, it is to be hoped, be but one feeling in 
England at the news of the death of the Prince 
Imperial in Zululand, fighting under the English flag. Of 
the melancholy termination to the high hopes and high 
fortunes of his house we need not here speak. The 
sympathy which will be felt on this point, as on others, 
with the Empress and with the small band of intimate 
friends and followers who surround her must be universal 
- and hearty. Nor would it be proper, as yet, to comment 
on the still further disturbance which this sad event will 
make in the already disturbed and complicated political 
condition of France. The personal aspect of the matter 
is that upon which alone at the first reception of the news 
the thoughts of most men will be concentrated. In some 
ways the Prince Imperial has been fortunate in his death. 
His life has been a short one, but it has been as honour- 
able and stainless as it has been short. He has not, 
like his great-uncle, wasted away in a galling and scarcely 
a glorious captivity; he has not, like his cousin, the 
Duke of Reichstadt, whom in shortness of life he re- 
sembled, passed an existence shorn of all interest, and 
crippled byadverse circumstances. His misfortunes have, 
indeed, in a certain sense, been great, but they have 
brought no dishonour and little personal suffering with 
them. ‘The collapse of his father’s Empire stranded him 
on safe and hospitable shores. With us he has enjoyed 
respect both in his representative and his official capacity, 
and ncw he has died under the banner of the oldest and 
most glorious Monarchy in Europe “a man’s death, not 
a cow’s,” as the Norse saying has it, and such as must 
always give him a place, and an honourable one, in the 
world’s story. For such hospitality as England has 
shown him he has repaid her only too amply. 


Untit fuller details are received of the manner in 
which the Prince met his end, it may be premature to 
descant thereon. But the first impulse of everybody 
will be an indignant comment upon the constant recur- 
rence of these “surprises.” It cannot be too often 


repeated that surprises have no business to take place, 


and after the repeated and bitter experience of the address 
of the Zulus in lying Jerdus, there is less excuse thatt- 
ever for the blunder. 


WE are able to communicate the following interesting 
data relating to the members of the Eastern Roumelian 
Government recently nominated by Aleko Pasha. Kres- 
lovic, the Governor-General’s Secretary and chief of the 
administration, has passed his life in the service of the 
Porte ; he was for several years Vice-Governor of Samos, 
and latterly President of the Commercial Court. Vul- 
kovic, the Minister of Public Works, was a surgeon in 
the Turkish army ; Ghueff, the Minister of Education, 
was the director of the Zcole Validé in Philippopolis ; 
Kissyakoff was a merchant, and his brother commands 
the Bulgarian militia ; he does not belong, like his three 
colleagues, to the Moderate. Party, but is one of the 
“Extremes ;” his nomination is probably due to a desire 
to conciliate that party. On the whole the Sultan’s 
indignation when the list was submitted to him is almost, 
except in the case of Kissyakoff, incomprehensible. It 
is true that there is no Islamite in the Government to 
represent the interests of the numerous Mohammedan 
population. 





THE rumours as té the shaken position of Count 
Andrassy are still persistently maintained. According to 
the Weue Freie Presse, it was through signing the Con- 
vention with the Sublime Porte that this Minister made 
his position worse and staked his portefeui/ie. There is 
certainly some reason in this remark, and it is not less 
true that his position is not endangered by the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition, but rather does the danger lie in the 
contrary direction. It would appear that the higher 
military circles are not over elated at the prospect of 
being deprived from the occupation of Novi-Bazar this 
summer, and no doubt their dissatisfaction has given rise 
to those rumours. Andrassy is desirous of acting so as 
to please both the Emperor and the Parliaments; he 
would like to march into the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, but 
without increasing the budget of occupation. If that is 
impossible, he would rather abstain from passing the 
Bosnian frontier. It is asserted by all military authorities 
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that very lengthened and costly preparations are required 
for the occupation of the Lim Line,and a special committee 
is now sitting for the purpose of making inquiries on this 


subject, Andrassy’s conduct is severely criticised by a 


party of highly-influential military men, who are doing 
their best to push him out of office. But it may rather 
be expected that, in the state of nervousness from which 
he is said to be suffering so intensely, he may feel 
induced to tender his resignation himself. Perhaps he 
has already threatened to resign, and remained victorious. 


WE are enabled to state that the Baron Haymerle, 
Austrian Ambassador at Rome, will undertake the super- 
intendence of the Vienna Foreign "Office during Count 
Andrassy’s leave of absence, nécessitated by ill-health. 
The Count’s enemies declare that this sick leave will 
prove the prelude to his resignation. Baron Haymerle, 
it will be remembered, was one of the Austrian plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Berlin Congress last year, but is not held 
to be a persona grata at the German capital. 


Two parties have formed in Bulgaria. The one 
Chauvinistic and Pan-Bulgarian, supporting the following 
Ministerial candidates: — Foreign Affairs: Burmow ; 
Justice: Grekow ; Finance: Natschowitz ; Education : 
‘Drinow. The other, the Moderate Party, which styles 
itself “ independent,” is willing to accept Grekow and 
Drinow, but insists on Balabanow and Zankow forming 
part of the Government. Zankow has meanwhile been 
appointed General Baumgarten’s successor at Varna. 


WE are assured that the text of the Khedive’s reply to 
the protest of the German Consul-General at Cairo was 
very different from the answer Ismail vouchsafed to the 
Western Powers. The Khedive, in his note to Berlin, 
declares that his decree of the 22nd April was intended 
to express in the fullest sense his adherence to the 
principle of his Convention with the Powers. In the 
meantime Talaat Pasha, the Viceroy’s intimate friend, is 
doing his utmost at Constantinople to gain the ear of the 
Sultan ; he has invented a new kind of Baksheesh. The 
other day he informed the inhabitants of the Yildiz Kiosk 
that he was meditating a great speculation in kaimés, 
and was therefore in a position to give each member of 
the Court 100 piastres in gold for the nominal value in 
kaimés. This proposal fascinated the Harem ; Talaat is 
looked upon as a benefactor to mankind, and is said to 
have already disposed of about £ 200,000 in this way. 


A most disgraceful incident marked the scandalous 
sitting in the French Chamber on Monday last. The 
Havas telegraphic despatches, as they arrive, are posted 
up in one of the ante-rooms. One of these messages 
had by accident some allusion to the late Prince Imperial 
in reference to the Zulu War. A questor (a deputy charged 
with the interior police duties of the Chamber), seeing 
this despatch, ordered a servant to take it down. This 
order not being obeyed with sufficient celerity, the 
enraged anti-Bonapartist went himself and tore down the 
obnoxious telegram. But the amusing part of this inci- 
dent—if anything so mean can be called amusing—lies 
in the fact that this immaculate Republican, whose name 
is Margaine, was during the Empire a captain in the 
Imperial Guard, | 





WirHour attempting to excuse the Bonapartist extra- 
vagances of the last few days, which were committed with 
sang-froid and premeditation, it is only fair to remember 
that the other side set the example before they com- 
manded the majority in the Assembly. 


In 1874, when 
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M. Gambetta was a simple Deputy, he did_not. hesitate 
to apply to his political antagonists in den Pleat 
such terms as “liars,” « anti-French,” “pourtiture impé- 
tiale,” and so on. All parties are to blame for the 
lamentable tone now dominant, which takes Billingsgate 
for a legitimate weapon of parliamentary attack and mis- 


takes vulgar abuse for oratorical invective. 


THE scandal of Monday had an unexpected epi- 
logue the next day. M, Tirard, the much-abused 
Minister, ascended the Tribune, not to interpellate his 
detractors, but the President of the Chamber for not 
having allowed ~M. de Cassagnac’s last sally, uttered 
after his temporary expulsion, to appear in the official 
compte rendu. M. Gambetta appealed to the Chamber 
for a vote of confidence in himself against the demands 
of the Government as represented by M. Tirard. This 
was accorded him, and certainly suggests curious reflec- 
tions both as to the stability of the Government and 
what the French are pleased to call Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 


WE have received a report of the trial of Solowieff, 
extending over a great many closely-printed pages. It is 
founded on the official version which the Russian 
Government alone permitted to be issued. Remarkable 
to say, an alleged declaration of Solowieff about the way 
in which he spent the two nights previous to his deed, 
and which has given rise against him of a charge of 
sensualism, is not mentioned in this report with a single 
word. On the face of it, it seems incredible that a man 
in his position should of his own free will state a fact 
utterly unknown to anybody else, and which has no con- 
nection whatever with his attempt, but which was calcu- 
lated to lower him in public opinion. Psychologically 
speaking, such a confession, supposing the fact itself to 
be true, would be incomprehensible. But the report, we 
repeat, does not contain a syllable about the confession 
in question. On the contrary, it says that Mary Bog- 
danowitch testified to “the good relations that had 
always existed between Solowieff and his wife.” Solowieff 
himself insisted repeatedly on his wife being called as a 
witness, so as to clear up an alleged declaration of the 
latter as to why Solowieff had married her. The Court, 
however, refused to order her appearance! A brother 
of Solowieff had been made to assert that the accused 
“had confessed to him that he knew the members of the 
Executive Revolutionary Committee, and had even 
referred to them by name.” This falsehood was 
exploded by the confrontation of the two brothers. 
The Tribunal was clandestine, and added to the 
blackness of its secret proceedings by befouling the 
memory of a man who had always borne himself 
honourably, by some specious disgraceful statement, the 
truth of which there is no means of testing, and which 
finds no place even in the extensive published account 


before us. 


A privATE letter from a frontier station of Afghanistan 
gives intelligence of a very startling and alarming nature 
regarding the spread of the outbreak of cholera resulting 
from the congregation of pilgrims at the recent duo- 
decennial fair at Hurdwar, near the source of the 
Ganges. 
over the Punjab—a most malignant type of this fearful 
disease. ‘The Artillery lost ten out of eleven cases in a 
few days. The natives have come off much worse. In 
the Bazar forty have died. The 15th Hussars travelled 
from Candahar in trucks. One of these trucks had not 
been properly disinfected, There were eight soldiers in 


The writer says, “Cholera has broken out all 
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it. The whole eight caught the infection, and died toa 
man. A Bhai-bund (caste or village brother) who came 
to welcome them on arrival died also. At the foot of 
the Hills in the jungle hundreds of native pilgrims have 
died and lie unburied, and we are suffering from this 
plague. It is creeping on towards Jellalabad step by step. 
It is remarkable to note the regularity with which this 
pestiferous visitor has called at each station along the 
line of route. Where the pilgrims left the rail—Gheelum 
—and took to the road, the mortality was excessive. The 
place is little better than a graveyard. The papers, so 
full of the accident to the roth Hussars and the Isandula 
Massacre, are comparatively silent regarding the death 
by disease of thousands, which, by more decisive, or 
more efficient action on the part of Government, ought to 
have prevented. The disease is of 50 deadly a type that 
there is no recovery. One soldier who lingered for two 
days was buried this morning. This evening two more, 
who were ill only six hours. A sergeant of the R.H.A. 
died four hours after he was seized.” Of the truth of the 
statements contained in the above letter there can be no 
question. ‘They were not written for publication, but for 
the private information of a relative of the writer’s in 
England. Have none of those M.P.’s who have recently 
exhibited such praiseworthy zeal for the welfare of her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, and generally for the good 
government of the Indian Empire, heard of the death- 
wave which would seem to be passing over the Punjab 
and decimating the army of Afghanistan in its course? 
If so, how is it that no question on the subject has been 
asked in either House? We would recommend the 
subject to the serious attention of Mr. O’Donnell, who, 
we believe, has a brother in the Indian Civil Service, 
as one to investigate which would redound more to his 
credit than casting aspersions on gallant soldiers who are 
nobly sustaining the honour of the Crown in the wild 
and inhospitable regions of Z of Zululand. 


Tue exile freight of the cruiser i tjni Novgorod, which 
sets out this week from Odessa for Saghalien, consists of 
700 offenders, of which number 450 are Nihilists from 
the Kharkoff district. The Borisoglebsk State prison, 
six miles from Kharkoff, in which they have hitherto been 
detained, was built in the late Emperor’s reign to 
accommodate 600 convicts. In consequence of the 
recent revolutionary agitation in Central Russia the cells 
have lately been crowded with as many as 1100 inmates, 
and it is to relieve the establishment and the other 
political prisons in the South that the Minister of the 
Interior is sending a shipload of exiles to the Pacific. 
At present the island of Saghalien contains only one 
small convict settlement near the Dorée Post, for the 
most part consisting of naval and military offenders from 
Vladivostock. It is the intention of the Government to 
establish the Nihilists partly on the coast alongside a new 
port that is to be constructed, and partly inland, near the 
coal mines of the Saghalien Association. General de 
Witte, formerly Governor of Yakutsk, accompanies the 
Nijni Novgorod as commandant of the settlement, and 
will not return to Russia until the arrangements have 
been got into fairly working order. It is not probable 
that any more exiles will leave Odessa for the present, as 
the food supply of Saghalien is limited, and it will be 
necessary for the Government to furnish the arrivals with 
provisions from Vladivostock until the first crops have 
been gathered in. On its passage to the Pacific the 
Nijni Novgorod will call at Bombay or touch Ceylon, and 
will thus afford the people of India an opportunity of 
witnessing what they may expect if ever they succeed in 
placing themselves under Russian rule. Although still 
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designated as a Moscow cruiser, the Vijni Novgored is bo 
all intents and purposes a Government vessel, every 
individual on board being selected by the Admiral froth 
the Black Sea Fleet, and the steamer flying the Russian 
naval flag. It is believed that the vessel will remain out 
in the Pacific as guardship to the settlement until feliéved 
by the Kreutzer or some other men-of-war, when it will 
return home for a fresh cargo. The authorities at 
Saghalien have already enacted, in anticipation of the 
arrival of the Nihilists, that any déport## endeavouring to 
escape the island will be shot, and that the same treat- 
ment will be accorded to all accomplices in the evasion. 
An English translation of the enactment has been pfé- 
sented to the captains of all the English and American 
vessels visiting Saghalien, in order to caution them 
against assisting in any way the escape of the unhappy 
revolutionists from the island. 


INTELLIGENCE reaches us from St. Petersburg that the 
Porte has protested to the Russian Government against 
the establishment of a Bulgarian flotilla on the Danube, 
as being contrary to the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin. In reply to the protest, Prince Gortschakoff has 
stated that the vessels recently presented to Bulgaria by 
Russia are intended exclusively for police duties on the 
river. It is nevertheless a matter of fact that arrange- 
ments are being made for establishing a powerful flotilla 
at Rustchuck, and weapons are being collected—torpé- 
does, 6-inch guns, &c.—for the armament of the vessels 
which no audacity (or mendacity) on the part of Russian 
diplomacy can reconcile with the control of the rafts and 
barges that are already efficiently supervised by the 
existing arrangements on the Danube. 


It now appears that the patriotic persons who have 
subscribed to the Stafford House Fund for the relief of 
the troops in South Africa will not be able to expend 
their money usefully at the seat of war, for the sick and 
wounded are abundantly provided for by Government. 
Nevertheless, it is a scandal that the society for the 
relief of the sick and wounded in war, generally called 
the Red Cross Society, should have been so lethargic as 
to have left any room for the formation of the Stafford 
House Committee. The Red Cross Society were able 
at the close of the Franco-Prussian ,War to fund £,73,000, 
and they have grossly departed from the lines laid down 
for them by their founders if all that money was spent on 
Turks, Russians, Servians, and Bulgarians, What is now 
happening convinces us that we did good work in being 
the first newspaper which called attention to the advisa- 
bility of instituting a general and permanent national 
fund for relieving all cases of_ distress and suffering con- 
hected with the Army and Navy. There is plenty of 
charity and money in the countty, but both are apt to 
be called forth spasmodically, and need to be directed 
into proper Channels andj systematically turned to 
account. Colonel Stanley, replying to a suggestion of 
General Shute that a permanent society should be 
formed, expressed a fear that it would interfere with other 
charitable societies already in existence. This argument 
is unsound ; for a general committee might affiliate and 
aid without in the least interfering’ with the freedom of 
action of smaller committees for special purposes. 


Tue advance of Lord Chelmsford has been delayed 
for want of transport. For all we know, it has not taken 
place as yet. These difficulties might have been largely 
diminished by sending out large quantities of the best 
portable food. This the Duke of Cambridge declares to 
be Koff’s consolidated pea-soup. Sir Garnet Wolseley is 
of the same opinion, and earnestly begged that a con- 
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siderable supply should be at once sent out. Colonel 
Stanley himself thinks well of it. Lord Chelmsford and 
his Commissary-General advocate its employment. 
Officers and men in the field praise it, and send home 
private orders, among the latter being one from the canteen 
of the 80th Regiment for twenty pounds’ worth. Everyone, 
in fact, approves of it except, for some reason or another, 
Mr. Haliburton, Director of Supplies and Transport. 
Owing to the pressure put upon Government, a quarter 
of a million of tins was ordered ; but at all events a few 
days ago it was not all sent out, under the pretext that 
the required tonnage was needed for medical stores. 
Now the whole of the quarter of a million of tins only 
take up forty-five-and-three-quarter tons. Each tin, by 
simply placing the contents in a saucepan of cold water, 
put on a fire for five minutes, makes a pint of strong 
palatable soup, enough for one meal. A bullock waggon 
will carry 50,600 Of these tins. ‘Thus, allowing two tins 
a day per soldier, five bullock waggons will carry more 
than enough for ten days for a little under 10,000 men, 
Each tin weighs about 2% oz. so that a soldier could 
easily carry in his havresack soup for six days, as the 
weight would be under 2 lbs. Instead, however, of having 
recourse to this nutritious and portable food, Mr. Hali- 
burton sends out every month 400,000 lbs. of the more 
expensive and infinitely less portable tinned beef—chiefly 
Chicago—which the soldiers dislike, and which has been 
termed by the special correspondent of the Standard 
“utter abomination.” It thus appears that the delay in 
the invasion of Zululand is to be attributed to Mr. Hali- 
burton, and that he, and not Lord Chelmsford or Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, really controls the military operations 
in South Africa. 


Is there a revival of trade in England, or is there not? 
This is the question which is being debated with some 
warmth both in London and the North, and for the 
solution of which every scrap of information, besides a 
good many arguments, are being collected with praise- 
worthy industry. The Zimes has already settled the 
question in the affirmative to its own satisfaction ; but it 
may be reasonably doubted whether the data and the 
arguments bear out the gratifying conclusion. However 
that may be, it is certain that if a reaction from our late 
‘ depression ” has set in, it has come with anything but 
a sensational rush, and with very timid and uncertain 
signs. All the more on that account is it a reaction 
which may be hailed with universal gratitude. The 
causes which led to “depression” were so deep and 
solid, they had entered so deeply into the whole condition 
of the labour market and of social life, that they could 
only be expected to vanish after a severe and protracted 
struggle. Ifthe struggle is beginning to be over, if the 
battle against ignorance, and laziness, and presumption 
has already been over in some branches of trade, we may 
fairly congratulate ourselves, although the triumph is so 
tardy. There remain, however, numerous departments 
of industry in which the fight is manifestly raging still, 
and if those who are engaged in them aspire to share 
in the improving views now dawning upon us, they should 
remember that they can only do so by throwing overboard 
at once the vainglorious ideas cherished in England in 
the heyday of prosperity six years ago. 


For some time past the post in Russia has been largely 
used by the Nihilists for the dissemination of their sub- 
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with proclamations printed on post cards. ‘The latter 
can be very easily dealt with, although in the provinces 
they are often delivered by the unsuspecting officials ; 


-but in regard to letters the difficulty is greater, and the 


utmost care of the postal authorities has failed to inter- 
cept the majority of the obnoxious epistles. In order to 
check the growing evil twelve experts have just been 
added to the postal department at St. Petersburg, and 
twice that number of detectives have been appointed to 
watch the letter-boxes so as to discover the culprits. 
These appear to be of a very ubiquitous character, their 
operations being extended to all the leading Russian 
towns. Last month the postal authorities seized 7000 
letters and 4000 post-cards emanating from the Nihilist 
confederation, besides destroying nearly 10,000 news- 
papers and revolutionary pamphlets. The hindrance 
caused by the police inspection of the letters is such that 
communications are frequently delayed at St. Petersburg 
for several days together. The gendarmerie officers have 
free access to the post-office, and often confiscate several 
hundred letters at a time, displaying a remarkable 
partiality for those containing money. 


Tue late championship match on the Tyne will be 
regarded by some critics as a victory not only of the 
Canadian sculler over the best man in England, but of 
the new Canadian style over that to which we have 
hitherto pinned our faithh No one could see the 
winner of Monday last in his boat without noticing two 
grand points of difference between him and his opponent. 
The first of these consisted in the breadth of his scull- 
blades, which gave him a greater hold of the water, and 
this, of course, increased the power of the stroke, while 
it necessitated a greater expenditure of strength while 
the scull was in the water. The other, which could be 
best observed when the Canadian was rowing hard, was 
the great length of his slide, enabling him to utilise still 
more thoroughly the muscles of his legs, and thus again 
augment the force of each stroke, although at the expense 
of greater physical exertion. It will be supposed by many 
that the adoption of one or both of these changes in 
arranging what is technically known as “the work” was 
the main cause of the easy victory scored by the stranger, 
while another faction will assert that they did him as 


‘much harm as good, and that the result of the race is. 


due simply to the superior strength and skill of the 
victor. Without attempting to prejudge this question, 
which experience will doubtless soon decide, we may 
point out two facts which deserve to be taken into 
account in connection with Monday’s contest. The first 
of these is that it was avery windy day, and that the 
wind was all astern of the scullers. Now, the great objec- 
tion to broad-bladed sculls has always been that, during 
the feather, and while in the air, they offer a great resist- 
ance to the wind. It is obvious, therefore, that a race 
in which the wind was favourable offers a very imperfect 
criterion as to the advantages of an innovation the 
enemies of which only pretend that it is a mistake when 
the direction of the wind is adverse, as, by the way, it 
almost always is and almost always must be over a great 
part of the Putney course. As to the question of long 
and short slides, it will be remarked that, as the new 
system tends to call for greater muscular strength at 
each stroke, it should apparently have fallen to Elliot, 
who was admittedly by far the stronger man, to adopt it 
in yceverence to his adversary; and the fact that he did 
while in training lengthen his slide in imitation of the 


versive literature. Persons high in office have addressed | Canadian, seems to prove that at the eleventh 
to them regularly copies of the journal Zem/ia i Svoboda, 
and it is no uncommon thing for the post to be inundated 


hour he began to be convinced that here at least the 
Transatlantic scullers had hit upon a real improvement. 
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“ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —SwiFt 





LONDON, SATURDAY, FUNE 21, 1879. 





PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


INCE we wrote last week on the subject of obstruc- 
tion the progress, or, to speak more correctly, the 
absence of progress of affairs in the House of Commons 
has been by no means encouraging. During this week, 
indeed, there has not been any acute outbreak like the 
passage of arms between Mr. O’Donnell and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, which occurred at the close of last week. 
But a study of the Parliamentary reports on Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings illustrates unusually well how the 
time of the House may be wasted without the necessity 
of provoking any violent scenes. On Monday night, 
after the usual desultory fire of questions on things in 
general, the House settled down in tolerably good time 
to the Army Estimates. The Estimates have always 
been the favourite ground of obstructors, partly because 
of the infinite small points upon which it is possible to 
raise objections or ask for information, partly because 
obstruction of this kind has in the eyes of very innocent 
or very charitable people. an air of virtuous attention to 
‘business and to the interests of the taxpayer. The ball 
was opened by a long discussion on the subject of the 
Judge Advocate-General’s Office. Can it be said off- 
hand that the Judge Advocate-General’s Office is not a 
proper subject of discussion? Certainly not ; though, as 
Sir William Harcourt pointed out that nothing could 
under the circumstances come of such a discussion, and 
that it both could and would be renewed apropos of the 
Army Discipline Bill, it is perhaps allowable to suggest 
that it might as well have been omitted. Then came the 
vote for the medical services, and here the vigilant per- 
sons who sit below the gangway saw their opportunity. 
After a few preliminary observations Mr. Parnellintroduced 
his friend, the wounded Zulu. It is true that the legitimate 
connection of the wounded Zulu with the vote for the 
medical services of the British Army is simply nil. 
Even Mr. Parnell, we should suppose, would hardly wish 
to deprive Larry of the Connaught Rangers of medical 
care and comfort because his righteous soul is distressed 
about the state of the Zulu whom Larry has bayoneted 
or shot. But there was just sufficient connection ofa 
Macedon and Monmouth kind to serve as a bare pretext 
for the introduction of the subject, and when it was once 
introduced it could be safely left to itself. Again and 
again on the most irrelevant details did the wounded 
Zulu make his appearance, and again and again did 
Colonel Stanley, with imperturbable coolness, make the 
same answers. At last, as so often happens, a well-meant 
attempt of a private Member to “support the chair” 
gave an additional opportunity to the malefactors. The 
battle grew hot, and even Mr. O’Shaughnessy, a Home 
Ruler against whom there is less to be said than against 
most of his colleagues, got into an unintelligible passion, 
and for a moment looked like stirring up a regular 
‘“‘ shaloo.” Thereupon Mr. Norwood and Sir W. Barttelot 
rose, and, with the usual burning desire to break some- 
body’s head which this sort of disturbance always excites, 
belaboured poor Sir Stafford Northcote for not keeping 
the peace—a peace which, in this instance, it would have 
been impossible for Sir Stafford or anybody else to have 
kept. To follow this, and not to leave Scotland behind 
the sister kingdoms, Sir Alexander Gordon stood up and 
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protested against some imaginary insult offered to himself 
——a piece of sensitiveness, perhaps, not altogether re- 
markable in a gentleman who has recently performed a 
political volte-face of a somewhat unusual kind. The 
incident was closed by a genuine apology from Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy, and a somewhat warm vindication of 
himself by the Chancellor of the Exchequer from the 
charge of bearing the sword for naught. After 
this there was nothing remarkable except _ that, 
on every item, some Irish Member proposed 
frivolous reductions of one kind or another, which 
were invariably withdrawn or rejected after a certain 
amount of time had been wasted. The night closed with 
the result of some half-dozen votes for about as many 
hours of work. On Tuesday morning the tactics were a 
little varied. The questions included three or four of the 
now familiar kind imputing cruelty to the army in Africa, 
and evidently intended to “draw” the Government or 
some of its supporters. This time, however, the ruse 
failed, and the House went into the Army Discipline 
Bill. Again the campaign had evidently been planned. 
An alliance was formed between the Irish irreconcilables 
and the English Radicals who object to flogging, and by 
dint of perseverance and adroit management Colonel 
Stanley was induced, after a very long time, to make 
some concessions on this much vexed point. The 
entire afternoon was thus passed without even a single 
clause being got through. As for the evening sitting, 
that was already disposed of by an Indian discussion. 
Thus two entire days’ work, or something like a twelfth 
or fifteenth part of the whole working time remaining to 
the Session, have been devoted, as far as public business 
is concerned, to voting half-a-dozen items to none of 
which was there, or could there have been, the least 
serious,,objection, and to mot getting through a single 
clause of a particular Bill of great extent and complexity- 


We have thought it worth while to make this analysis: 


because it is decidedly instructive, when we compare it 
with some words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s at 
a public meeting on Wednesday last. Sir Stafford North- 


cote, with his usual good humour, handled the charge of — 


incapable leading which has been brought against him. 
We have ourselves more than once hinted that an addi- 
tional dash of decision might with great advantage be~ 
infused into the attitude of the Government in this matter. 
But we are prepared frankly to admit that hardly any 
leading could have obviated the delay of business which 
these two days witnessed in the House of Commons. 
The most careful scrutiny fails to discover any point at 
which a decisive blow could have been struck, or a speech 
which could have been made to expose the speaker to 
condign punishment. No doubt it is not always so, and 
there are plenty of opportunities for breaking the obstruc- 
tive pitcher on one of its only too numerous journeys to 
the well. But on these particular days there was none 
such. It is of course possible that Major Nolan’s 
remarkable willingness to enlighten the House on all 
sorts of details of military management has nothing to do 
with Major Nolan’s position as chief of the staff to the 
obstructive party. It is of course possible that the asto- 
nishing solicitude of Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Donnell for 
the welfare of the Zulus has no reference at all to the 
coincident but accidental fact that the Zulus wounded 
or unwounded are most effectual stumbling blocks to the 
advance of Parliamentary business. These interruptions 
and /ongueurs, suspicious as they are, are still conceivably 
made bona fide, and as long as there is the least chance 
that they may be so, neither the House nor its leader 
would be justified in preventing them by any strong 
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measures. It is indeed possible that the greatest 
mastets of Parliament, the men who by moral or im- 
moral influence have contrived to sway the House of 
Commons pretty much at their will, would have been 
able to check such conduct. But we cannot demand 
or expect that every leader of the House of Commons 
should be able to overawe malcontents, like Pitt; and 
we have long ago put it out of his power to cajole 
them, like Walpole. Under modern conditions it is 
almost inevitable that persons who choose to abuse 
their powers should be able to abuse them, though it 
is certainly disagreeable to find that the abuse 
can be so unlimited in amount, and that so many persons 
can be found who are willing to disgrace themselves by 
committing it. With respect to the latter point there is no 
help for it. It is no use to demand, like the enthu- 
siast whom Mr. Carlyle has made famous, “ L’arres- 
tation des coquins et des laches.” It would be altogether 
too big a business to set about, and even if it were safely 
effected, it is but too probable that other coguins and 
other /aches would grow up in their places. So it is with 
our good friends the Obstructives, and so far we must 
confess that Sir Stafford Northcote is in the right. But 
where he is wrong is in the continual making of appeals 
on the score of decency, gentlemanly conduct, and fair 
play to men whose conduct has sufficiently shown that 
such appeals are altogether useless. This is what he 
should not do. What he and his colleagues should do we 
sufficiently indicated last week. It is quite certain that the 
chief sinners will bring themselves within the reach of 
punishment some day, though it may not be to-day, or to- 
morrow, or next day. When the daycomes it will be for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to show that he knows 
how to vindicate the dignity of his position. Meantime, 
there is little to do but to suffer and be strong. In 
private life a man who is restrained by no considerations 
of decency cam make himself infinitely objectionable 
without incurring actual punishment, and in public life 
we suppose the case must be admitted to be much the 
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FRENCH TROUBLES. 


HE disturbance which took place on Monday last 

in the Chamber may be briefly summed up as fol- 

lows :—In a speéch on the Education Bill, M. Paul de 
Cassagnac accused the Minister of Public Instruction of 
having falsified quotations, on which the President, 
M. Gambetta, called upon the speaker to retract this 
expression. He didso, but at once repeated the accusa- 
tion in another form, complaining that M. Jules Ferry was 
permitted to accuse the Catholics of falsifying quotations, 
while he, M. de Cassagnac, was not allowed to make the 
same charge against M. Ferry. As the Left called out 
“Question!” the orator added that the system was 
always the same; “ they allow us to be insulted, but do 
not allow us to criticise. But what can be expected 
from a Party which has a M. Tirard in its ranks !” This 
personal insult was the signal for a tumult even more 
disgraceful than any of the many which have hitherto 
disgraced the French Chamber. Although the sitting 
was suspended by M. Gambetta putting on his hat, the 
members of both sides descended to the vacant semi- 
circle between the front seats of the House and the 
Tribune, where violent words and even blows were ex- 
changed. M. Tirard threatened to box the ears of the 
Bonapartist member Dariste, who called him a coward, 
and a number of other scenes took place which are 
euphemistically termed by the Republican press as 
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“ lively incidents.” In fact, the Chambers might have 
been aptly compared to Donnybrook Fair, but that there 
appear to have been no shillelaghs. After an interval, 
during which calm was restored, M. Gambetta resumed 
his chair, and proposed that M. de Cassagnac should be 
censured and excluded from the Chamber for three days 
—a punishment which involved, of course, the suspen- 
sion of his privileges as a deputy. M. Rouher here 
intervened with the calmness of a veteran debater, by 
rising, as we should say in England, “to order,” and 
pointing out that M. de Cassagnac ought first to be 
heard in his defence. ‘The latter then, calmly enough, 
declared himself willing to retract anything that the 
Chamber thought he ought to retract, but the question 
of censure and exclusion being at once put to the vote, 
was carried by a large majority. Then the enthusiastic 
Bonapartist was guilty of an act of insensate insolence 
which neither his naturally violent temper nor the sense 
of injustice un der which he appears to have been smart- 
ing can excuse. Instead of submitting, in a calm and 
statesmanlike manner, to the vote of the Chamber, and 
thus gaining a moral victory even in the moment of 
defeat, he deliberately called the Government “a pack 
of cowards and rogues.” 

Now, anything more disgraceful than the language 
just quoted can scarcely be imagined, surpassing as it 
does even the notorious scenes at Washington, of which 
our American cousins have for years been so heartily 
ashamed. Even the rowdy quarrels and fights which 
occurred on the floor of the _House can be more easily 
excused than the deliberate enunciation of a gross and 
totally unjustifiable insult from the Tribune by a mem- 
ber who had, five minutes before, expressed his willing- 
ness to withdraw every word which might be unaccept- 
able to the Chamber. In fact the case stood thus: M. de 
Cassagnac had grossly insulted certain members of the 
House, and the House itself through them ; he offered to 
retract his words in order to avoid punishment ; the re- 
tractation was not accepted, and the punishment was 
voted, on which he repeated his insult with tenfold 
aggravation. Even the most enthusiastic Bonapartist 
must, if the question be considered calmly, admit that 
the punishment was clearly deserved, and that M. de 
Cassagnac himself proved that it was so deserved. We 
believe that M. Paul de Cassagnac is not only a success- 
ful duellist, but also, on occasions when he can keep his 
temper, an able debater; but he has shown himself 
thoroughly unworthy not only of being the Bonapartist 
champion, but of sitting in the House at all. Any Party 
which in future selects him for one of its leaders must, 
ipso f acto, disgrace itself, and years must elapse eré he 
can wipe out the stigma with which the debate of Monday 
last and of the previous week has marked his name. 

Some little time ago we called attention in the 
EXAMI NER to the incredible clumsiness of the present 
Government of France, which was, in the Bill on Higher 
Education it proposed to the Chambers, gaily incurring a 
responsi bility which even the strongest Government 
France has possessed since 1815—that of the Second 
Em pire—was afraid to take upon itself. We pointed out 
that animosities would be aroused in every quarter, and 
that the law which prevented members of religious 
soci eties from sharing in the education of youth, how- 
ever salutary in itself, would be sure to cause not only 
political opposition, but religious opposition also, which 
is infinitely worse. Our predictions have unfortunately 
been verified. The Government has persisted in bring- 
ing in this thoroughly inopportune measure ; and one of 
the first results of its persistence has been the scene of 
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Monday last. Notwithstanding the insane violence of 
his speech (of which we have already stated our opinion 
in unmistakable language), there was much truth in some 
of M. de Cassagnac’s statements, and to the fact of there 
being so much truth in them may probably be ascribed 
the violent irritation of the Republican majority. People 
do not, as a rule, lose their temper when thor oughly 
groundless and absurd accusations are brought against 
them.. They can afford to despise them, because they 
know that no one will believe them, But a charge which 
is only an exaggeration or a distortion of truth is sure to 
rouse the most violent passions of the persons accused. 
Such was the case on Monday. There can be no doubt 
that the more violent Republicans have scattered broad- 
cast throughout the country stories, whether true or false, 
of the Fourtou Administration and of the Government 
of the Second Empire, which are calculated to rouse 
the most violent passions of the people against 
‘he men who supported either of these systems. The 
Radical papers have been full of “proscription lists,” and 
have not hesitated to charge the men included in them, 
many of whom are, notwithstanding their political 
opinions, honest and deserving public servants, with all 
the crimes of the Newgate Calendar.. Speakers on. the 
Republican side as well as journalists have not hesitated 
to heap on the heads of every man suspected of Bonapar- 
tism all the obloquy which a corrupt régime can suggest 
and a fertile imagination invent, And when the accused 
attempted to make them selves heard, and cast back only 
a fraction of the mud so freely cast by their opponents, 
they have been, being in the minority, silenced by all 
means which the law, and a little more than the law, 
gives a centralised administration. Only if the principle 
that the majority is sure to. be right be accepted as an 
incontrovertible theorem can the conduct of this 
Republican majority be accepted and justified. But if, 
as we say in our homely English, sauce for the goose be 
sauce for the gander, there can be no doubt that the 
excesses now being committed in the cause of the Re- 
public are rapidly approximating to those which used to 
be committed by the Empire in the cause of order. 
The Government has allowed itself to be carried away by 
the current of Radicalism, and has entered upon a course 
which, sooner or later, must end in its destruction. It 
no longer guides, but is driven. Nor has it the requisite 
figymness to resist attacks which are made on it from other 
sides. M. Gambetta proved once more on Tuesday 
that he is incapable of acting successfully in the important 
role. of President of the Chamber. A fortnight ago he 
lost his temper, and all but descended into the arena of 
discussion. On this occasion he showed the most 
lamentable weakness by allowing the objectionable words 
used by M. Paul de Cassagnac to be erased from the 
official report of the proceedings. Violence and weak- 
ness almost always go hand in hand. The powerful 
tyrant who is conscious of being able to suppress every 
opposition, speaks and acts with impressive solemnity. 
But the petty politician who is conscious of his own 
weakness thinks it necessary constantly to reassert his 
claims by words and deeds of passionate virulence. So 
M. de Cassagnac in his speech; so the French Govern- 
ment in their pr osecution of the Pays ; so M. Gambetta 
from his Presidential chair. The frequent assertion. of 
their strength, in which the various members of the pre- 
sent Cabinet think it necessary-to indulge, makes one 
doubt whether this strength exists at all, Whether the 
Chambers return to Paris or not, we fear that, as we 
have repeatedly pointed out, the existence of the 
Moderate Kepublican party, which -would: seek to con- 





ciliate, is rapidly becoming more and more doubtful. 
That the conduct of M, de Cassagnac is likely to widen 
the breach and to still further embitter the passions 
which agitate France, is of course evident ; but by the 
licence granted to Radical journals while Bonapartist 
papezs are prosecuted, and by its obstinacy in pressing 
forward a measure calculated more than any other to 
divide the country into two distinct and bitterly hostile 
camps, the present Government has shown that, like the 
Bourbons and others since their time, it has “ learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing.” 








THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON MERVE, 


HEN the fate of the countries and peoples of 
Central Asia has been decided, and Russia has 
reached the limit of her aggressive career, the historian, 
we dare to predict, will call attention to the events of the 
period through which we are now passing as most clearly 
showing the boldness of the Asian policy of the Czar and 
his advisers. Ten months have hardly passed away since, 
in defiance of the most sacred obligations, a Russian 
ambassador made his way to Cabul, and we are on the 
eve of a further movement, which is of certainly not less 
importance than was the stealthy advance of General 
Kaufmann towards the Bala Hissar. During seven 
summers the Russians have carried on a desultory war 
with the Turcomans, and, although the results so far 
achieved have not been commensurate with the expense, 
they have established themselves on the eastern shores of 
the Caspian, and also for some distance inland. Each 
fresh campaign has consolidated their position to some 
degree. In these Turcoman wars, or expeditions, General 
Lomakine, the Governor of the Trans-Caspian province, 
has of late borne the chief share; but so long as he led 
only small bodies of troops against the Turcomans, and 
confined his movements to the lower Atrek, it was not as 
clear to the public mind as it should have been that the 
ulterior designs were of no limited scope. Nevertheless, 
on three occasions, including the Khivan campaign, our 
Government felt bound to remonstrate in the matter, 
particularly when Lord Derby wrote a despatch to St. 
Petersburg in June, 1877. Russia has been warned in 
courteous but firm language of the inconvenience and 
dangers that must arise from an advance on the part of 
her' troops into the vicinity of Merve ; and on each occa- 
sion Prince Gortschakoff, or the Czar, or M. de Giers, 
with that noble disingenuousness which is one of the chief 
characteristics of Russian public men, repudiated all 
intention or desire of approaching Merve. It became a 
recognised fact in. the relations of England and Russia 
that Merve was net to be touched. For six years that 
understanding has preserved its value; and Russian 
troops have abstained from approaching the vicinity of 
Merve. 

The Russian Government is evidently of opinion that 
its action has been fettered in this point long enough. 
England has “rectified” her Indian frontier. It is only 
natural in Russian eyes that an equivalent should be 
obtained. Russian soldiers and statesmen are unanimous 
in declaring that Merve is the sole possible equivalent, 
and for that reason the most formidable army that Russia 
has ever employed in Central Asian warfare has just set 
out from the Caspian. Full details have appeared in 


these columns of the force which has been placed under 


the orders of General Lazareff, and it is unnecessary to 
recapitulate what has already been said upon, that portion 
of the subject. . The Russians have evidently resolved 
what.their object isto be, and they have adapted their 
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means to attain that end. So far as the campaign with - 


the Turcomans goes it is highly probable that the defence 
of the Akhal Tekes will collapse. The Russians have 
many allies amongst them, and, despite the discovery 
made the other day of their possessing better weapons 
than was supposed, they are badly armed as a whole. 
The campaign will divide itself into two natural parts, 
the first being the attack on the Akhals, the second on 
the Tekes round Merve. Of the result of the former 
there can be no doubt, and with regard to the latter it 
has been said, what evidence is there that the Russians 
intend to undertake the extensive scheme with which 
they are credited? No reasonable person will insist, it 
is advanced, that the Russians are not justified in chas- 
tising the Akhal marauders in their neighbourhood. This 
is the plea which has been repeatedly put forward as a 
justification for Russian aggression. History indicates 
very clearly what the result has been. But the Russian 
authorities have not concealed their designs against Merve 
in the manner that has been assumed ; for they have on 
this occasion been singularly outspoken. It is true that 
they are good enough to allow that “the occupation of 
Merve will depend upon circumstances,” but with that 
exception the future of the Turcomans has been settled 
by the decree of the Russian officials. General Lazareff 
has formally announced his intention of “ visiting and 
annexing” the territory of the Tekes, and as they have 
not voluntarily invited him to establish Russian agents 
and garrisons amongst them, he has now marched against 
_ them with the firm resolve not to return until he has an- 
nexed the whole of Kara Kum to Russia. Whateverelse we 
may complain of, we cannot complain of Russian ambiguity 
there. The fact that Russian officers have proceeded 
through Persian territory to Sarakhs to reconnoitre the 
 Teke positions at and near Merve may be taken as indi- 
- cative of the intention to obtain a complete result. The 
Russians are also endeavouring to make the resistance 
they are likely to meet with appear as formidable as pos- 
sible, but it must be remembered that it serves their 
- object best to throw dust into the eyes of our Govern- 
-ment by representing the Turcomans as being capable 
-of offering a protracted defence. It is to be feared that 
the facts are the opposite to what the Russians would 
have us believe, and that the Tekes will be unable to 
‘hold out against a well-directed attack simply because 
they do not possess the means. Whatever the result, the 
campaign has now commenced. The crisis is close at 
hand when the Central Asian question will have to be 
considered as a matter of national importance. It cannot 
be much longer dealt with as a subject that can be held 
to be settled, because it has been treated with the idle 
pahacen of “agreements,” “understandings,” and “ neutral 
zones.” It only remains to consider the reasons of the 
importance of this Russian advance on Merve, and to 
insist upon the fact that a Russian occupation of that 
place would be a greater shock to the durability of our 
Indian Empire than was the destruction of the Cabul 
garrison in 1841. 

It would appear to be self-evident that if the past action 
of our Governments with respect to Merve has been 
prudent—and no one has so much as called it in ques- 
tion—there is a greater necessity than ever for that action 
to be repeated on the present occasion. Never has Russia 
sent a larger or more formidable army against a Central 
Asian State than she is sending now against the Turco- 
mans. Never have her intentions been more loudly pro- 
claimed than in the instance before us. A new force has 


been imported into the Central Asian question to which 
&% would be folly to shut our eyes. The army of the 
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Caucasus and the Tiflis authorities have performed their 
part in European politics by conquering the Armenian 
fortresses, and thus securing a fresh road into the heart of 
Asia Minor. They are now free to devote all their atten- 
tion and energy to Persia and the Turcomans, and ulti- 
mately to Herat. For the first time Russia is about to 
employ something of her true strength in Central Asia. 
It is no longer a question of Kaufmann and his small and 
scattered forces, but of the Grand Duke Michael and the 
largeand concentrated army of the Caucasus. By nothing is 
this change in the condition of things more clearly shown 
than by the decided and unequivocal language employed 
by General Lazareff. In his proclamation there is the 
ring of one who is master of many battalions. Therefore 
it follows that, as the danger is more grave, and as the 
designs of the Russians are more sweeping, there is need 
for our action to be correspondingly more decided and 


" emphatic than it was two yearsago. It is not now against 


“an advance into the vicinity of Merve” that we have to 
employ the deprecating language of diplomacy. That 
stage of the question has passed away. We trusted 
Russia, and we refused to strengthen our relations with 
the Turcomans. We permitted our hold on Herat to 
utterly disappear. We refused Shere Ali the aid he 
asked for when the Turcomans were alarmed in 1873, 
and by refusing him we laid up a store of ill for ourselves, 
and lost one of the most favourable chances we are ever 
likely to have of obtaining a commanding position in 
Central Asia, by means of which we might arrest Russia’s 
progress towards India at an earlystage. We have lost that 
opportunity, and the language which we have hitherto 
employed would be worse than useless on the present 
occasion. It would be better to say or do nothing than 
to enter a weak protest against an act for which Russia 
has not even the pretence of an excuse. But it is said, 
What can be done? Surely Merve is not so important 
that it would be prudent to enter upon a war for its 
defence? It is strange how people will suppose that 
there are only extreme measures, either of weakness or of 
boldness. It would be very unwise to send an English 
army to fight the Russians in Kara Kum, for the simple 
reason that the game would not be worth the candle. 
But it would not be less inadequate to the occasion to 
send a written protest to St. Petersburg against an occu- 
pation of Merve. Our peace with Yakoob Khan affords 
the opportunity for a more convenient and decided step. 
The Ameer has every reason for dreadiag an overthrow 
of the Turcomans, and a Russian occupation of Merve. 
The former would cause him considerable inconvenience 
and expense in providing a refuge for them, the latter 
would imperil his hold upon Herat. A war subsidy— 
similar to that given Dost Mahomed twenty-two years 
ago—would enable Yakoob Khan to send the Tekes of 
Merve the supplies of arms which they need so badly, and 
if the measure were carried out promptly, that would 
probably enable them to make a successful defence. A 
Russian disaster would give us the opportunity for re- 
asserting our supremacy at Teheran, and for destroying 
that Perso-Russian alliance which, if permitted to con- 
tinue, will do us incalculable injury. It is absurd to say 
that we have no means of restraining Russia’s encroach- 
ments in the direction of Merve, when we have that which 
was at our disposal in 1873—-viz., an ally in the Ameer 
of Afghanistan. If we refuse to avail ourselves of that 
circumstance to its fullest extent; if we do not take 
immediate steps to detach Persia from the side of Russia, 
we shall have permitted Russia to secure the greatest 
triumph she could desire. The fate of Merve will have 
been decided adverse to the interests of this country, 
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and that means, sooner or later, the fate of Herat as 
well. 
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BERLIN FESTIVITIES. 


a. oe sickly effusions with which the daily papers 

have during the past fortnight been filled would 
almost make one suppose that Englishmen had aban- 
doned their love of liberty and bluff common-sense, and 
were becoming, like the Germans, admirers of blood and 
iron, and a prey to maudlin sentimentality. A wedding 
may be, and sometimes really is, a touching sight, though 
many people consider a fashionable marriage to be a 
ceremony only one degree less painful than a funeral ; 
but a golden wedding is and can be like nothing but a 
very faded daguerrotype, sufficiently like the original to 
remind one of all ugly points, but not sufficiently like it to 
recall a single one of the redeeming features, Where a 
man of eighty and a woman almost as old are concerned it 
is surely nothing short of nonsense to say that “ happy 
is the bride on whom the sun shines,” and to describe 
the event in that flowery language, and with that lavish 
indulgence in hyperbole, which has been invented by 
Special Correspondents for what they term “ auspicious ” 
occasions, It is no secret that the fifty years of married 
life of the aged Emperor and Empress, about which so 
much fuss is now being made, have been anything but 
happy. The disputes which arose between the first 
Royal and then Imperial pair extended far beyond the 
palace walls, and were matters of notoriety to all their 
subjects. The Empress Augusta has, ever since 1871, 
been steadily and persistently intriguing against the all- 
powerful Bismarck, and succeeded on more than one 
occasion in causing a quarrel between him and his 





Imperial master ; but the wily Chancellor has invariably | 
‘got the best of the Empress in the end, and has induced 


the affectionate husband to send away his loving wife for 
a few weeks at a time, so that her temper might cool, 
and she might, far from the atmosphere of Courts, have 


opportunities of remembering that he who made her what 


she is, is not to be trifled with. It is a remarkable 
but not unusual fact that the Emperor William 
and his spouse were always most affectionate 
when separated by many hundreds of _ miles. 
Distance, we suppose, lent enchantment to the view each 
entertained of the other. The occasions on which the 
display of conjugal love was most lavish were when the 
Emperor had to announce another bloody victory and 
the death of another myriad of Frenchmen. His emo- 
tions then found vent in tearful despatches which even 
a Daily News correspondent could only call blasph e- 
mous, in which the blessings of Heaven were called 
down on the sanctification of twenty years of falsehood 
and the murderous execution of the needle-gun. Then, 
and then only, Augusta was his darling; but when 
opportunities were afforded for meeting again at Berlin, 
bickerings broke out afresh, and the happy pair had to 
separate in order to avoid giving the amused populace 
the spectacle of home quarrels between their august and 
semi-divine master and mistress. 

That the nonsensical ceremony which has just been 
performed in Berlin should produce columns of rubbish 
in all the English papers is a sad proof of the deteriora- 
tion of English journalism and its loss of all manliness 
and courage. Not one of our contemporaries dares to 
vet! the truth: that the half-century during which this 
marriage has lasted has not been one of harmony and 
co-operation in good works, but of constant quarrels and 
of disagreement in bad ones ; that the whole celebration 
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is to be ranked with the games of the Roman emperors, 
and that the German people are being gradually—by 
Prince Bismarck and his Imperial master’s policy— 
brought down to the level of asking for nothing but 
panem ¢e circenses; that every new centenary, every 
commemoration of some German victory, every fresh 
silver, golden, or brass wedding denotes the forging of a 
fresh link in the chain which ties down German liberty ; 
and that the result of all these fétes on foreign nations 
is, thatthey mustspend their time and waste their treasure 
in planning means for defending themselves against the 
formidable power of despotism and reaction which is 
gradually overshadowing Liberal Europe previous to 
destroying it completely. | 


SHEPHERD v. FRANCIS. 


HERE was at least one satisfactory feature in the 
libel case which was decided against our con- 
temporary, the A/heneum, on Monday last. Mr. Justice 
Lindley set an excellent example in stopping at once the 
irregular cross-examination of Mr. Browning on the sub- 
ject of his edition of Shelley’s letters. In stopping it he 
did of course no more than his plain duty. But there 
have been so many judges lately who have failed to do 
their plain duty in checking this monstrous abuse that 
it is quite refreshing to meet for a change with one who 
unhesitatingly does it. With this exception, we fear that 
the trial was not productive of much edification nor even 
of a very large amount of amusement. Its result (we 
may say it without intending any offence to Mr. Shep- 
herd or to the majesty of a British jury) may be called 
at least surprising, or might be so called if anything could 
be surprising as the result of an action for libel. If that 
result were to be taken as “ giving a line,” there can be 
little doubt that the freedom of comment which the 
Press exercises, and very justly exercises, would be 
seriously curtailed. But the decisions of juries in these 
matters of literary libel are as the sand of the sea—it is 
impossible to found any stable conclusion on them. 

For the particular specimen of criticism which the jury 
found to be libellous we do not feel any special admira- 
tion. The objections which Mr. Weller felt to calling a 
young woman a Venus or an angel seem to apply still 
more strongly to calling a literary gentleman by the 
names of vampire, hangman, and so forth. It is not 
particularly forcible, and it is, like the other practice, 
though in a different way, apt to get the speaker 
into trouble. On the other hand, it is impos- 
sible for anyone who has the dignity of the literary 
calling at heart, and who entertains a just respect for the 
memory of great writers, and the feelings of their living 
representatives, not to sympathise with the indignation 
which the Atheneum, so unfortunately for itself, 
expressed. There can be but one opinion of the 
conduct of a man who, in defiance of the wishes of 
an author and his representatives, republishes imper- 
fect work, who “reconstructs” privately-printed poems 
and communicates them to the public, or who “ antici- 
pates” the publication of matter which has been sold 
to other persons by its author and owner. If the 
verdict of the jury is to be taken to mean that such 
practices as these, though they be not strictly 
illegal, are protected from unfavourable comment in 
critical journals, all we can’ say is that the sooner this 


opinion is contradicted by some higher authority than a 


common jury the better for public taste and the credit 
of English literature. If, on the other hand, the verdict 
simply means that the language used on the occasion 
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was too strong, we agree in the, decision, but must 
submit that the punishment very decidedly exceeded 
the offence. Mr. Shepherd himself, it appears, is of 
opinion that to call his proceedings “bad taste” would 
of itself be libellous. If this be so, there is certainly 
not a single critical journal of eminence in London 
which does not lay itself out for an action every week. 
Indeed, the contention thus set up, and, to a certain 
extent countenanced by the jury, would make allcriticism 
a mere farce. It would practically amount to the pro- 
hibition of any expression of opinion whatever, and 
would confine the critic to the mere statement of facts. 
It would be allowable to point out that a gifted bard had 
made a decasyllabic line consist of nine syllables or had 
called a spirit James whose name was John, But to 
proceed to characterise him as a bad poet or an inaccurate 
person would be libellous. 
The inconvenience of sanctioning such a view of 
criticism is still more apparent when we consider 
another argument which was advanced for the plaintiff, 
and which probably influenced the jury not a little. It 
was contended that the incriminated articles had injured 
Mr. Shepherd in his profession, and had deprived him of 
work which might otherwise have fallen to him. A pub- 
lisher was produced in court to say that he should con- 
sider a person who answered to the description given in 
the Atheneum as unfit to do his work. Now this argu- 
ment, if carried out logically, bars criticism even of the 
most carefully-worded kind altogether. All unfavourable 
criticism of literary work goes to show that the worker is 
pro tanto an unfit person to do more work of the same 
kind. A novelist whose incapacity has been exposed in 
the most courteous terms possible by a reviewer may 
come forward and urge that the review has prevented the 
acceptance of other efforts of his. A poet who has been 
shown to be unable to scan, to be ignorant of the nature 
of his art, and to havea hopeless inability to write sense 
or English, may come forward and assert that the 
exposure has prevented his receiving for a sublime epic 
yet to be written as much as Scott and Byron and Moore 
received in the lucky days of poetry half a century ago. 
Neither would be devoid of a certain colour for their 
arguments. ‘The tendency of all unfavourable criticism 
of literature is to depreciate the value of the work criti- 
cised, and of other works by the same hand. We say 
the tendency because it has never yet been ascertained 
how far the most acute criticism is able, at any rate, fora 
time, to prevent the sale of rubbish or to promote the 
sale of possessions for ever. Publishers, we fancy, are 
apt to look rather at this same test of sale 
than at any other. But still the tendency of the 
unfavourable review is certainly in the direction of 
inflicting pecuniary loss on the author criticised. It is 
quite clear, then, that on the arguments of Mr. Shepherd 
all unfavourable criticism whatever ought to expose the 
critics to pecuniary mulct. We have, indeed, seen this 
claim put forward in so many words before now—a pitch 
of audacity at which Mr. Shepherd does not seem to 
have yet arrived. It is for the public to consider how 
far the acceptance of such a view would serve its 
interests. But it certainly does seem a little hard that a 
single journal should be mulcted for the carrying out— 
perhaps in a somewhat incautious way-——of the very 
principle in virtue of which it and all its likes exist and 
have their being. If critical journals are to be confined 
to a mere compte rendu and a few words of banal praise, 
their occupation is gone, and they may as well put up 
their shutters. “The sooner the better,” the bad writers 
will no doubt excluim, and if the public agrees with 


the bad writers there is nothing to be said. But there 
must be thousands of defunct persons whose ghosts must 
grievously regret that the doctrine accepted by the jury 
in Shepherd v. Francis did not prevail in their day. 
What national-debts worth of damages would the 
victims of Jeffrey and Lockhart, of Brougham and 
Giffard, of Mag inn and Wilson, of Macaulay and Croker, 
have recovered. Perhaps the following may serve as a 
useful sum in mental arithmetic to try the wits of some 
promising Board school. If the Atheneum was guilty 
to the extent of £150 in its remarks on Mr. Shepherd, 
what sum represents the accumulated guilt of the 
Quarterly, the Edinburgh, Blackwood, and Fraser, with 
compound interest from the time of commission of the 
various offences? Even the red and raging eye of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery’s imagination—at what price, by 
the way, would Monday’s jury have estimated the 
damages for that famous review ?—might fear to contem- 
plate the portentous total. 


GOD THE KNOWN AND GOD THE 
UNKNOWN.—IV. 
BY SAMUEL BUTLER. 


THEISM. 
E have seen that Pantheism fails to satisfy, inas- 
much as it requires us to mean something 
different by the word “God” from what we have been in 
the habit of meaning. 

Let us now turn to the commonly-received conception 
of God, and see what are the principal ideas which we 
have been accustomed to connect with it. In the first 
place we have always believed that God is an indepen- 
dent living Person, of ineffable wisdom, goodness, 
majesty, and power, of inconceivable vastness, and of 
inconceivable duration both in times past and future. I 
have already said—I fear too often—that this is the only 
conception of God which can have any value or mean- 
ing. If such a Being as this can be found existing and 
made evident to human senses, there isa God. Ifother- 
wise, there is no God, or none, at any rate, so far as we 
can know, none with whom we need concern ourselves. 
No conscious personality, no God. An impersonal God 
is as much a contradiction in terms as an impersonal 
person. 

Unfortunately, when we question orthodox theology 
more closely, we find that it supposes God to be a person 
who has no material body such as could come within the 
range of any human sense, and make an impression upon 
it. He is supposed to be of a spiritual nature only, 
except in so far as one part of his triune personality is, 
according to the Athanasian Creed, “ perfect man,” “of a 
reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.” 

Here, then, we find ourselves in a dilemma. For, on 
the one hand, we are involved in the same difficulty as 
in the case of Pantheism, inasmuch as a person without 
flesh and blood, or something analogous, is not a person ; 
we are required, therefore, to believe in a personal God,who 
has no true person ; that is to say, in an impersonal person, 
which, as we have seen already, is Atheism under another 
name, being, as it is, destructive of all idea of God what- 
ever. For these words do not convey an idea of some- 
thing which human intelligence can understand up to a 
certain point, and which it can watch going out of sight 
into regions beyond our view, but in the same direction, 
as we may infer other stars in space beyond the farthest 
that we know of; they convey utterly self-destruc- 
tive ideas, which can have no real meaning, and which 
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can only be thought to have a meaning by ignorant and 
uncultivated people. Otherwise such foundation as 
human reason rests upon—that is to say, the current 
opinion of those whom the world appraises as reasonable, 
or capable of being agreed with for any time—is sapped ; 
the whole thing tumbles down, and we may have square 
circles and round triangles, which may be declared to be 
no longer absurdities and contradictions in terms, but 
mysteries that go beyond our reason, without being con- 
trary to it. Few will maintain this, and those few may 
be neglected ; an impersonal person must therefore be 
admitted to be nonsense, and an immaterial God to be 
Atheism in another shape. 

On the other hand, if God is “of a reasonable soul 
and human flesh subsisting,” and if he thus has the body 
without which he is non-existent, this body must yet be 
reasonably like other bodies, and must exist in some 
place and at sometime. Furthermore, it must do suffi- 
ciently nearly what all other “human flesh” belonging 
to “perfect man” must do, or cease to be human flesh. 
Our ideas are like our organisms ; they have some little 
elasticity and circumstance-suiting power, some little 
margin on which, as I have elsewhere said, side-notes may 
be written, and glosses on the original text ; but this power 
is very limited. As offspring will only, as a general rule, 
vary very little from its immediate parents, and as it will 
fail either immediately or in the second generation if the 
parents differ too widely from one another, so we cannot 
get our idea of—we will say a horse—to conjure up to our 
minds the idea of any animal more unlike a horse than a 
pony is ; nor can we get a well-defined idea of a combi- 
nation between a horse and any animal more remote 
from it than an ass, zebra, or giraffe. We may, indeed, 
make a statue of a flying horse, but the idea is one which 
cannot be made plausible to any but ignorant people. So 
“human flesh” may vary a little from “human flesh” 
without undue violence being done to our reason and to 
the right use of language, but it cannot differ from it so 
much as not to eat, drink, nor waste and repair itself. 
‘¢ Human flesh,” which is without these necessary adjuncts, 
is human flesh only to those who can believe in flying 
horses with feathered wings and bills like birds—that is 
to say, to the uncultivated and the vulgar. 

Lastly, not only must the “perfect man,” who is the 
second person of the Godhead according to the orthodox 
faith, and who subsists of “ human flesh” as well as of a 
“ reasonable soul,” not only must this person exist, but 
he must exist in some place either on this earth or outside 
it. If he exists on earth, he must be in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, or on some island, and if he were met 
with he must be capable of being seen and handled in 
the same way as all other things that can be called per- 
fect man are seen ; otherwise he is a perfect man who is 
not only not a perfect man, but who does not in any con- 
ceivable degree resemble one. It is not, however, pre- 
tended by anyone that God, the “ perfect man,” is to be 
looked for in any place upon the surface of the globe. 

If, on the other hand, the person of God exists in 
some sphere outside the earth, his human flesh again 
proves to be of an entirely different kind from all other 
human flesh, for we know that such flesh cannot exist 
except on earth ; if in space unsupported, it must fall to 
the ground, or into some other planet, or into a sun, or 
go on revolving round the earth or some other heavenly 
body—or not be personal. None of those whose opinions 
will carry weight will assign a position in space to Jesus 
Christ, but this involves the rendering meaningless of all 
expressions which involve his personality. 

The Christian conception, therefore, of the Deity 
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proves when examined with any desire to understand our 
own meaning (and what godlessness so great as the 
attempt to impose words upon ourselves which we do 
not understand ?), to be no less a contradiction in terms 
than the Pantheistic conception, It is Atheistic, as offer 

ing us a God which is not a God, inasmuch as we can 
conceive of no such being, nor of anything in the least 
like it, It is, like Pantheism, an illusion, which can be 
believed only by those who repeat a formula which 
they have learnt by heart in a foreign language of which 
they understand nothing, and yet aver that they believe it. 
There are doubtless many who will say that this is pos- 
sible, but the majority of my readers will hold that no 
proposition can be believed or disbelieved until its nature 
is understood. 

It may perhaps be said that there is“another conception 
of God possible, and.that we may see him ‘as personal, 
without at the same time believing that he has any actual 
tangible existence. Thus we personify hope, truth, and 
justice, without intending to convey to anyone the im- 
pression that these qualities are women, with flesh and 
blood. Again, we do not think of Nature as an actual 
woman, though we call her one ; why may we not con- 
ceive of God, then, as an expression whereby we personify, 
by a figure of speech only; the thing that is intended 
being no person, but our own highest ideal of strength, 
goodness, and wisdom. 

There would be no reason to complain of this if this 
manner of using the word “God ” were well understood. 
Many words have two meanings, or even three, without 
any mischievous confusion of thought following. There 
can not only be no objection to the use of the word God 
as a manner of expressing the highest ideal of which our 
minds can conceive, but on the contrary no better expres- 
sion can be found, and it is a pity the word is not thus 
more generally used. 

Few, however, would be content with any such limita- 
tion of God as that he should be an idea only, an expres- 
sion for certain qualities of human thought and action. 
Whence, they ask, did our deeply-roeted belief in God as 
a Living Person originate? The idea of him as of an 
inconceivably vast, ancient, powerful, loving, and yet 
formidable Person is one which survives all changes of 
detail in men’s opinion. I believe there are a few very 
savage tribes who are as absolutely without religious sense 
as the beasts of the field, but the vast majority for a long 
time past have been possessed with an idea that there is 
somewhere a living God who is the Spirit and the Life of 
all that is, and who is a true Person with an individuality 
and self-consciousness of his own. It is only natural that 
we should be asked how such an idea has remained in 
the minds of so many for so long atime if it was with- 
out foundation, and a piece of dreamy mysticism only. 

True, it has generally been declared that this God is 
an infinite God, and an infinite God is a God without 
any bounds or limitations ; and a God without bounds or 
limitations is an impersonal God ; and an impersonal God 
is Atheism. But may not this be the incoherency of pro- 
phecy which precedes the successful mastering of an idea? 
May we think of this illusory expression as having arisen 
from inability to see the whereabouts of a certain vast 
but tangible Person of whose existence men were never- 
theless clear? If they felt that it existed, and yet could 
not say where, nor wherein it was to be laid hands on, 
they would be very likely to get out of the difficulty by 
saying that it existed as an infinite Spirit, partly from a 
desire to magnify what they felt must be so vast and 
powerful, and partly because they had as yet only a vague 
conception of what they were aiming at, and could, there- 
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fore, best express it by words which discouraged inquiry 
as to their meaning. 

- We must not be surprised that when an idea is still in- 
choate its expression should be inconsistent and imper- 
fect—ideas will almost always during the earlier history 
of athought be put together experimentally so as to 
see whether or no they will cohere. Partly out of indo- 
lence, partly out of the desire of those who brought the 
ideas together to be declared right, and partly out of joy 
that the truth should be supposed found, incoherent ideas 
will be kept together longer than they should be; never- 
theless they will in the end detach themselves and go, if 
others present themselves which fit into their place better. 
The incoherency of our ideas Concerning God is due to 
the fact that we have not yet truly found him, but it does 
not argue that he does not exist and cannot be found 
anywhere after more diligent search ; on the contrary, the 
persistence of the main idea, in spite of the incoherency 
of its details, points strongly in the direction of believing 
that it rests upon a foundation in fact. 

But it must be remembered there can be no God 
who is not personal and material: and if personal, 
then, though inconceivably vast in comparison with 
man, still limited in space and time, and capable of 
making mistakes concerning his own interests, though 
as a general rule right in his estimates concerning 
them. Where, then, ¢s this Being? He must be on 
earth, or what folly can be greater than speaking of him 
asa person? What are persons on any other earth to 
us, or we to them? He must have existed and be going 
to exist through all time, and he must have a tangible 
body. Where, then, ¢s the body of this God, and what 
is the mystery of his incarnation ? 

It will be my business to show this in the following 
article. 


THE LEPROSY OF JOURNALISM. 

No, VIL—WANTED, MR. COLLETTE. 
W* had hoped that this heading had for ever dis- 

appeared from our columns, Our readers, we 
should think, are as weary of it as we are ourselves. But 
as no magistrate would sanction the withdrawal of the 
police from a district disturbed by burglars and garotters 
until the malefactors were arrested or driven away per- 
manently, so we are not entitled to cease our crusade 
against the foul literature with which our streets are in- 
fested and the minds of our youth polluted until the 
originators of this garbage are punished, or until they cease 
its production. 

In this quarrel of virtue against vice, of moral 
cleanliness against filth, we have, of course, incurred 
plenty of annoyance. It would have been easier and 
pleasanter by far not to have touched the pitch, for he 
that does so shall surely be defiled. But, fortunately, 
the mud cast by the infamous creatures who trade on 
their countrymen’s prurient curiosity does not stick. We 
have, in ‘attacking the new journals (save the mark’), 
which have lately arisen, carefully abstained from men- 
tioning their names, Nevertheless, the persons to whose 
nefarious transactions we alluded hurried to don the cap 
which evidently fitted them so exactly, and gladly 
admitted our charges, against which, having no argu- 
ments, they could only bring forward the silliest and 
most absurd personalities. Wit they never possessed ; 
but they were born with a fair share of Billingsgate, and 
have worked hard to increase the supply. They have, 
therefore, treated the ExaMINER to many buckets of ex- 
tremely dirty water. | Now this abuse is as little likely to 


affect us as the baying of a dog affects the moon. But it 
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would have been casy to avoid even the disagreeable 
noise of a cur’s howling if we had simply abstained 
from pointing out the increasing nuisance of a 
style of literature which we had fondly imagined 
to be confined to the back streets of Hamburg and a 
few other German “free” cities in which trade in obscene 
books flourishes. Had we, however, pursued this infinitely 
pleasanter and easier course we should have been un- 
faithful to the traditions of a newspaper which, ever since 
its first number, seventy-one years ago, has invariably and 
consistently been a real tribune of the people, which 
has, regardless of consequences, told the truth, and has not 
been a “respecter of persons and a taker of bribes.” 
Since then times have changed. With the removal of 
the Paper Duty—one of the most obnoxious taxes on 
knowledge, against which the Examiner persistently 
protested till it was abrogated—the number of journals 
has largely increased, their price has been lowered, and 
the influence of old-established prints on public opinion 
has, of course, to some extent diminished. We are, 
therefore, rejoiced to find a newspaper of great circulation 
and proportionate power taking up the battle which we 
have hitherto been the only one to fight. In a letter to 
the Standard of Tuesday, signed “Kilburn,” the 
abominable nature of one of the prints to which we 
alluded is ably pointed out, although the extent of the 
injury done by it is, we believe, much overstated, since 
the writer assumes the circulation of the filthy rag in 
question to be very much larger than it really is. In a 
leading article on the subject of this letter the disgusting 
mask of hypocrisy under which the scribblers attempt to 
conceal their real features is courageously torn away, and 
their paper is held up to the scorn of the public in its 
true character—that of a corrupter of youth, of a direc- 
tory of vice, of a guide-book to the lowest haunts of 


} London. ‘The writer of this article regrets that, accord- 


ing to Mr. Cross, the law is powerless to deal with these 
ruffians. We cannot believe this to be the case. We can- 
not suppose that a jury, consisting of honest and decent 
men of cleanly lives, would hesitate to convict persons who, 
more than any others, contribute to deprave our popula- 
tion, and are, in fact, nothing better than the guides who 
swarm about the landing-places of Malta and the East, 
ready to lead any of the sailors disembarking to the 
lowest purlieus of vice and debauchery. Only these 
guides are infinitely less mischievous. For they appeal 
to only a few, and to these few in detail. But here we 
have the garbage thrown broadcast over the metropolis and 
offered to any and everyone from the Royal Exchange in 
the East to Regent Circus in the West for one penny only. 
If Mr. Cross hesitates, we feel sure that the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice will not feel the same fear as to 
the results of a prosecution, and we shall be happy to 
supply the officers of this society with such information 
as will enable them to detect and bring to justice the 
real culprits—those who, with their money, have started, 
and now support, the most abominable publication which 
the scum of modern civilisation has ever produced. 
They can, if they will, strike swiftly and surely. We 
trust they will do so. 





THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
XI.—SHREWSBURY.—Part Two. 
HREWSBURY boys are for the most part 
_ the sons of professional men, and are them- 
selves destined for professional life. Forty per cent. 
go to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 25 per 
cent. enter the Army, Civil Service, and other professions ; 
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18 per cent. embrace mercantile pursuits. The age of 
the boys extends from twelve to nineteen approximately. 
The games in vogue at Shrewsbury are cricket, foot- 
ball, and rowing. Cricket labours under considerable 
disadvantages ; the school ground, a field of some four 
acres, is half a mile distant, and though the boys have 
lately acquired the privilege of playing on a portion of 
the County Cricket Ground in addition, the accommoda- 
tion is still small for the number of would-be learners. 
Again, the great popularity of boating tends to take away 
many who would otherwise make useful cricketers, and 
though the school eleven can hold its own with local 
clubs, their annual match with Malvern College has 
resulted in a succession of defeats. Football at Shrews- 
bury closely resembles the game as played at Harrow; 
the offside rules are very strict, and no hands are allowed, 
nor any standing in the opponents’ goal. A side may 
consist of any number; indeed, a few years ago the 
“‘ douling,” or compulsory games, included the whole 
school except such boys as were exempted by seniority or 
their position in the VI- from playing against their will, 
or had obtained a certificate of unfitness from a medical 
man. Latterly, however, they have been broken up into 
senior, middle, and junior “ doulings.” In addition to 
the aboriginal game, the first and second elevens play 
according to the Association Rules, in consequence of 
the universal acceptance of them by the neighbouring 
clubs and the impossibility of arranging out-matches 
satisfactorily on any other basis. ‘The house-matches are 
also contested according to this code. 

The Boat Club is a flourishing institution, numbering 
some forty or fifty members. By its regulations every 
boy is compelled to swim in an ordinary boating-dress a 
distance equivalent to the width of the river before he is 
allowed to row. It was founded in 1866 ; boating had, 
indeed, existed for many years previous to this date, but 
on‘no organised system. Any five boys could then form 
a crew by agreeing to row together at the beginning of 
the season and giving their names and subscriptions to 
the captain, who hired a boat for them ; coaching, except 
for the school crews, was a thing unknown, and the races 
were decidedly scratchy in their nature ; the obviously 
unsatisfactory nature of these proceedings led to their 
change. The present club is constituted on the model 
of a college one as far as circumstances admit ; it is open 
to any member of the school on paying his subscription 
and passing the swimming test ; it possesses boats of its 
own, and has its affairs arranged by a captain, treasurer; 
and secretary. The school regatta takes place in July» 
forming with the concert and the Old Boys’ cricket match 
an annual attraction for past Salopians to their old 
school. It is not noted for producing the best rowing or 
the most exciting contests possible, yet if no better, 
neither is it much worse than regattas in general. The 
distinguishing feature of Shrewsbury aquatics at present 
is the Bumping races, which are rowed for six consecutive 
nights after the regatta; they are contested according to 
the Oxford and Cambridge rules and by the several house 
crews ; these, however, row in fours instead of eights, 
no specimen of the latter craft being extant on this part 
of the Severn. ‘The same crews also compete in breast 
races for the Challenge Silver Oars, which do not neces- 
sarily fall to the head of the river. The great event of 
the Shrewsbury rowing world was the race with Chelten- 
ham College. This was started in 1864, and continued 
to be rowed every year until 1877, when the arrange- 
ments of the latter club and its wish to be represented at 
Henley caused the discontinuance of the match. Of the 
twelve races thus rowed Shrewsbury claimed four, 


Cheltenham eight, the latter having scored a succession 
of victories from 1870 to 1874 inclusive. Shrewsbury 


has always been a good nursery for rowing, and can boast 


a long list of University oars—as many as five of the 
Cambridge eight having one year been Salopians. Lately 
their number has decreased ; so much pains are now 
bestowed at both Universities on raw material as to put 
rowing and non-rowing schools pretty much on an 
equality and place previous knowledge at a discount ; 
few Shrewsbury oars, however, fail to obtain a seat in 
their college eight. 

The “Runs” are a form of hare and hounds peculiar 
to Shrewsbury. They are eleven in number, and in 
length vary from four miles to ten, or thereabouts ; each 
has its special ndme and course, which is always closely 
adhered to. The officers consist of a huntsman, a senior 
and a junior whip, and the gentlemen of the hunt, who 
attain to that dignity by having successfully accomplished 
a certain number of runs the previous season. The 
hounds are obliged to run in ordinary attire, the gentle- 
men having the privilege of wearing flannels; but as a 
compensating disadvantage the latter have to pull any 
hound who shows a tendency to lag, and also to provide 
hot suppers for all such hounds as shall get through. ‘The 
pace is left to the discretion. of the huntsman,.and the 
run terminates with a race for gentlemen and another 
for hounds, the first home in each case being said to 
“kill.” There are two steeplechases (a senior and junior) 
each year in connection with the hunt. These and the 
athletic sports are under the control of the huntsman, 
who is a person of no little importance in the school. A 
record is kept of each run. The books containing them 
date as far back as 1842. 

So far this article has described the condition of 
Shrewsbury School as it now is, and has done so at 
greater length because, owing to an all-important change 
now imminent, that condition will soon be a matter of 
history only.. Many causes which it is impossible here 
to enumerate have made it evident that the welfare of the 
school demanded its removal from the present site. 
Innumerable difficulties have had to be faced and 
obstacles surmounted, but at last, after many years of 
hope deferred, there seems every reason to believe that 
the great work of moving has really commenced. The 
site secured is in every way worthy of its destination ; it 
lies on the crest of a hill running abruptly down to the 
River Severn, being itself beautifully wooded, and having 
immediately below it, on the opposite bank, the far-famed 
Quarry, a sloping meadow intersected with avenues of 
limes, which for their height and regularity are unrivalled 
in Europe. Kingsland—for so the hill is called—stands 
open to every wind of heaven, and commands an un- 
interrupted view all round, embracing the Welsh, 
Cheshire, and Herefordshire Hills, the Wrekin, and’ the 
rich plain of Shropshire. The greater part of the land 
is naturally level, so that, after deducting on the most 
liberal scale for school buildings, masters’ houses, and so 
forth, a more than abundant space is left for playing fields, 
racquet courts, &c. Again, the river, forming as it does 
one boundary of the school land, makes it possible to 
build boat-houses within a stone’s-throw of the school, 
and also in the very centre of the Quarry reach, the boys’ 
present racing-ground. 

With such advantages, possessed by few, if any, schools 
in England, with such ample space for development in 
every line, and having. in its past history so grand a 
foundation on which to build, it is not unreasonable to 
prophesy that Shrewsbury is about toenter on a new lease 
of life, and that her anomalous character as a school, 
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small in numbers and great in reputation, will soon cease 
for ever. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. . 


BRIGHTON. 
I 


RIGHTON, Brighthelmstone, London-Super-Mare, 

or by whatever other names novelists delight to 
describe this favourite sea-side resort, has a character 
and idiosyncrasies peculiar to itself. It might well be 
called “‘ The Place of Schools,” for education there holds 
high revel. Besides a college and various grammar 
schools, it possesses more seminaries where young ladies 
are carefully “finished” than any other town in the 
United Kingdom. Squadrons may be seen on horseback 
at certain times, being—(I was about to say) “ grounded,” 
but that would be diametrically opposed to the art of 
equitation, so, must call it, being taught how to tame the 
fiery steed at so much an hour. Again, on other occa- 
sions, whole brigades may be noticed on their way to the 
beach, where, after a short interval and change of toilet, 
they proceed to “ cast themselves on the water.” It is 
as goodly a sight as any field-day or sham-fight to take a 
stand outside the Crescent or Bristol Hotel and mark the 
advance of the Rev. Mr. Ritual’s school of boys towards an 
opening in the railings that run beside the pathway on 
Marine Parade, and where the most favourable oppor- 
tunity for crossing the road presents itself. The enemy, 
in the shape of Miss Selina Prim’s young ladies’ academy, 
oppose the manceuvre, and the frantic efforts of the com- 
manders of the rival forces to gain the position might well 
serve as a lesson to the Army in general. However, the 
schools are not the only attraction to the holiday-seeker ; 
for is not there an Aquarium, well stocked with the finny 
tribe and the wonders of the deep, with nice sheltered 
and darkened nooks made for flirtation, where you may, 
unobserved, “whisper soft nothings,” and listen to the 
music of an excellent band? ‘True, it is somewhat apt 
to get stuffy after the reception of passengers of three or 
four excursion or cheap Saturday trains, and “’Arry,” in 
your especial corner, is more demonstrative to “ Mary 
Jane” than you hope you were on the last occasion you 
occupied those two chairs; but then, guot homines tot 
sententia, the place was not built for us alone we must 
remember, and ’Arry’s shilling is of equal value with that 
of Lord Fitznoodle. Should the Aquarium pall, you 
have a choice of various amusements. For a small sum 
per hour you can form one of a party on board the 
pleasure yachts Swallow, Daisy, or Seagull, &c.; or 
should you prefer steam locomotion, there is a steamer 
ready to go “ out into the West,” and return again (after 
having disagreed with most of its patrons) to take up a 
fresh cargo. Or, if you feel disinclined to tempt the 
motion of the ocean, a stroll up the King’s Road, past 
that imposing edifice the Grand Hotel, as far as Hove, 
will repay you for the trouble; you can also patronise 
the Skating Rink in Ship Street, or saunter in the 
gardens of the Pavilion, erst the favourite residence of 
the Prince Regent George IV., but now belonging to the 
town. There you will be able to get (if you are a judge 
of character) a peep into Brighton Society. You will be 
able’ to see Mrs. A, who has just set up a carriage, 
snub poor Mrs. B, who has, on the contrary, just been 
obliged to put hers down, and many other little episodes 
of like sort. For Brighton, like other places, has its 
society, its jealousies, its cliques and coteries. Never- 
theless, these things apply more to the excursionist, whose 
stay is limited to a few hours by the sea, and who is 
forced to see as many things as possible in the shortest 


space of time. To those who have more leisure, 
Brighton is equally well suited. Within easy distance of 
London, with a good (albeit expensive) service of trains, 
or, if preferred, a coach that runs daily through some 
beautiful bits of scenery; excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion, and fine open sea; a good theatre, where the 
performances given are of the best; and a certainty of 
meeting many friends and acquaintances, it presents 
special advantages. Moreover, there are two good clubs 
which afford liberal terms to visitors ; of the other so- 
called clubs, which a short time ago acquired an un- 
enviable notoriety as “ gambling hells,” no mention need 
be made, for the Corporation have wisely determined to 
stamp them out, and are, I am glad to say, gradually 
succeeding in so doing. 

There is one feature that requires notice, and 
that is the cabs. Nowhere is vehicular variation 
—if I may coin a phrase—so well exemplified as in 
Brighton. The horses are of all sorts, shapes, and 
sizes, the men of all stamps, and the conveyances them- 
selves equally unequal. You can obtain by the West 
Pier or Grand Hotel very good little Victorias, or 
voitures a deux places, similar to those of Paris (the 
want of which is every year being more felt in London), 
well horsed, well driven, and altogether well turned out. 
Go a little further eastwards, towards Kemp Town, and 
you must content yourself with the veritable fly, and 


take your chance of being driven by a coachman, or, if 


the day is rough, maybe a fisherman working what he 
would call ‘‘double tides.” I have said the hotel 
accommodation is excellent, and their name is legion. 
At the west end of the Cliff, on the King’s Road, are the 
Grand Hotel, Norfolk, Bedford, Markwell’s, the Claren- 
don, Albion, Old and New Ship, and the York. 
Towards Kemp Town, or East Cliff, are the Pier Hotel, 
the New Steine in St. James’ Street, the Crescent, the 
Bristol and others, besides good lodgings which also 
abound. What is now required is a good restaurant. 
There are two or three—for instance, the well-known 
Mutton’s, Markwell’s (close to Brill’s famous baths), the 
Aquarium, and Booth’s in East Street; but they are not 
quite what is wanted, and if any enterprising individual 
made a speciality of this he would, I believe, reap a 
large harvest. I have not mentioned the piers and bands, 
for they are too well known, and have been treated of 
many a time and oft—indeed, when short of copy and 
ideas, the penny-a-liner almost invariably draws a sketch 
of Brighton pier, and what he is supposed to have done 
there. As I only proposed treating of Brighton as a holi- 
day and summer resort, I have omitted any notice of the 
harriers and hunting, which, if not up to Leicestershire 
form, is plentiful and convenient, and the advantage that 
the plate-glass windows afford for seeing how one looks as 
one rides down or up the street, is eagerly seized by 
those who are bent on a gallop on the Downs. Talking 
of these Downs, here, by the way, is the Racecourse, 
which I had almost forgotten, in themselves they are 
equal to ten years’ lease of life. Lying high above the 
back of the town, and stretching for miles, the air is both 
bracing and exhilarating, and soon sets the overworked 
brain or body to rights. Space forbids my entering more 
into detail in this article, but at an early date I hope to 
be able to treat on the subject more fully, and shall 
endeavour statistically to point out to the traveller whose 
inclination leads him seawards and Brightonwards the 
best mode of arriving at his destination, with a choice 
of residence when there according to his means, as well 
as the way to obtain the maximum of enjoyment for 
the minimum of expense. However, from the slight 
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outline I have given, it will be seen that, for convenience 
and amusement, there are few places to beat what the 
inhabitants are pleased to call ‘ The Queen of Watering 
Places.” SAUNTERER. 
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[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF THE OPIUM TRADE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Oa the recent great debate on the Indian 
Budget, three subjects occupied the. speakers : 
Retrenchment, silver, and opium. Of these the last was 
most briefly and cautiously touched upon; and fearing 
that the allusions to it may escape notice, I crave per- 
mission to call attention to them. 


Mr. Grant Duff, when Under-Secretary for India, 
defended the opium revenue in the most uncompromising 
fashion. Hear him now, as reported in the Times :-— 


“Then there was opium. He-had never shared the pessi- 
mist view about opium. He had never expected that our 
revenue from that source would be suddenly cut off. They 
knew, however, that it was menaced from two sides. There 
was a party in China which wished to manufacture on a 
greatly increased scale the native drug, for the express pur- 
pose of killing down our import of opium. It was possible 
that that party might succeed in overcoming the scruples of 
those of their countrymen who were in favour of maintaining 
the old severe laws against the growth of the poppy, and 
might likewise succeed in making as good opium as we 
could send from Bengal or Malwa. If that were so, then we 
might be beaten out of our best—indeed, for practical pur- 
Ene, our only market, and the Government of India might 

ve to look to taxation to compensate it; or, in other 
words, India might lose the most magnificent estate which 
was possessed by any nation in the world—an estate which 
more than paid the annual interest of her debt. Again, there 
was a party in this country which was persuaded that the 
import of opium into China was wicked, and ardently desired 
to do away with it at one fell swoop, without ever dreaming 
of compensating India for the loss of India’s magnificent 
estate. If that party ever succeeded, the same result would 
follow—India would have to raise an additional taxation of 
six or seven millions a year. He did not think that that 
party would ever succeed in inflicting on India so terrible, 
so utterly ruinous an injustice ; but he could quite conceive 
that the British Government might, in the interest of our 
and her general policy, prevail upon India to diminish her 
import of opium into China by, say, 1000 chests every year, 
untilit ceased altogether ; and the ultimate result of that to 
India would be, doubtless, not so embarrassing, but neverthe- 
less decidedly embarrassing. The stability of the opium 
revenue depended upon causes of which we know so little 
that no financiers, however sanguine, could possibly be com- 
fortable about it. ‘ Threatened folk live long,’ he might say, 
but that was all his comfort.” 


Mr. Grant Duff evidently is not aware that the Anti- 
Opium Society from the first has urged that Great Britain 
is responsible for the opium trade, and bound therefore 
to assist India in getting rid of it. Our fathers paid 
20,000,000 to free our Colonies from slavery. We are far 
wealthier, and I hope not less honest, than our fathers 
and it is always possible to do right. But my object 
now is quotation, not argument. Let us listen to Mr. 
Gladstone :— 


“ Nearly all that is said upon this subject appears to be 
based upon the assumption that Indian revenue is in the 
main like British revenue, that it is as much within our con- 
trol, and that we can equally assure its continuance and 
reckon upon its solidity. But we have no right to reckon 
upon it as if it were a domestic revenue, because it Is so 
largely dependent on the policy and legislation of a foreign 
country. It is all very well to say there is something in the 
quality of Indian opium which will ensure the demand for it, 
but we ought not as prudent men to found our hopes of a 
revenue on such an opinion, which may at any time be fal- 
sified by improved methods of cultivation or treatment in 
China. “The revenue from opium is not to be counted upon 
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like the revenue from land or like that from whic 
objectionable or not, is under our control. The aoe 
venue we may accept with more or less compunction and 
regret, as ministering to our present necessity, but we have 
no right to reckon upon its continuance.” 


This grave warning from the ex-Premier is a tempting 
text ; but I will only venture to point out how, if these 
weighty utterances of Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. Gladstone 
are omitted, the whole long three nights’ debate on 
Indian finance becomes one huge fallacy. The effect of 
the speeches of Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Fawcett, and others 
is to produce the impression that the sole danger of 
Indian finance is extravagance ; the sure path of safety, 
retrenchment. This assumes what Mr. Gladstone warns 
us we must not assume—that our Indian revenue is 
within our control, and can be counted upon. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Grant Duff have displayed moral courage 
in thus exposing the uncertainty of the opium revenue. 
Mr. Mark Stewart also, whose speech is not reported, 
enforced the same theme, dwelling upon the strong. anta- 
gonism of the Chinese to the importation of opium. It 
may be permitted to hope that this note of warning is the 
prelude to an effort to deliver India from dependence on 
this immoral revenue.—Believe me, Sir, obediently 

yours, F. Storrs TuRNER, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—I think everyone who has ever been in a hos- 
pital ward will agree with me that hardly a greater 
boon could be conferred on the suffering inmates than 
the establishment of a lending library for their use. 
The gift of a little book to some suffering one has often 
induced a look of gratitude that has lived in our memory 
for days afterwards, and it appears to me that the esta- 
blishment of a series of permanent libraries in our 
London hospitals should be an easy and a pleasant duty. 
I will give, as a first donation, a hundred volumes of my 
own publications, and I have no doubt the London pub- 
lishers will respond most liberally from their wealth of 
literature ; but my object in writing is to ask those of 
your readers who have readable books, for which they 
have no further use, to send them to me, and so form 
the nucleus of a system that will, I trust, become pro- 
digious in its proportions. Those who cannot send 
books will perhaps help us in pecuniary donations 
towards the same object, and I shall be happy to receive 
and acknowledge all such, I shall be glad if donors 
will kindly send all parcels to my address, carriage paid, 
advising me by post-card of their despatch. Cheques 
and P.O.O. should be crossed London and County 
Bank. 

Your kind insertion of this appeal would be greatly 

esteemed by yours very truly, F. E, LonGLey. 

39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


FEES AT THEATRES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—On Saturday last, at the Opera Comique, I also 
had experience of the imposition practised by the 
sale of programmes of which “A Victim” complains in 
your last impression. 

I would wish through your medium to point out that 
the persons who sell these programmes are so engrossed 
with that business that their attention is drawn from the 
more important, though perhaps less lucrative, duty of 
showing you into your proper stalls. 

On Saturday, for some minutes after the performance 
had commenced, there was a continuous squabbling 
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about seats, and chopping and changing the same, 
‘through the mistakes of the programme-sellers, who 
undertake to show you your seats, and ask for your 
counter-check tickets for that purpose. I myself and a 
lady with -me, having been shown our seats, were after 
some time unceremoniously ejected into others without 
any kind of apology ; but we had; not bought a pro- 
gramme, and declined to be © VICTIMISED, 

I enclose my card. 

June 16, 1879. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 

THE AUSTRIAN STANDARD OF CURRENCY. 
HE state of uncertainty into which the gradual 
decline of the value of silver has thrown the Latin 
Monetary Union is a sufficient indication that the cur- 
rency question will for some time to come remain the 
order of the day. A further sign of dissatisfaction with 
the existing state of things will be found in the endeavours 
that are being made by the bi-metallist party in England, 
France, and particularly the United States ; and last of all 
the cessation of the German silver sales, although perhaps 
only a measure dictated by purely mercantile considera- 
tions, has contributed in no small degree to heighten the 
interest of Europe in the matter. It cannot therefore be 
surprising that in Austria also the question should now 
be more eagerly canvassed as to the way in which the 
disadvantages which the continual fluctuation of the 
“valuta” produce on the present monetary system would 
best be removed. The answer to this question may well 
be considered difficult, and it cannot be said that 
amongst the writers who have been discussing the subject 
in the Austrian papers lately, many have shown them- 
selves equal to’ the task. Hence it is all the more satis- 
factory to see the matter again taken up by a man who 
proves himself thoroughly competent to grapple with the 
knotty question, and whose opinions are well worthy of 

consideration, even if we cannot approve of them all. 

Dr. Theodor Hertzka, of Vienna, has just published a 
pamphlet under the title (“ Die Goldrechnung in Oe ster- 
reich-Ungarn”) “The Gold Currency in Austria~-Hun- 
gary,” wherein he investigates a proposition which he 
had already touched upon in a former work on 
“Currency and Trade.” Austria has a system of paper 
money, and her paper rests upon the basis of the silver 
currency. All those who have studied the subject in- 
dependently are agreed that of the systems of metallic 
currency the pure silver standard is the worst for an 
European country. Most people will also admit that in 
principle the gold standard is preferable to every other, 
in case it can be actually carried into practice. 

Austria, in order to adopt the gold currency, does not 
want to sell silver (her stock of this metal might circulate 
as bullion) nor to purchase gold, seeing that for the 
present she cannot get out of her paper currency. This 
consideration has led to the idea that Austria might with- 
out much difficulty imitate the great step of Germany, 
and adopt a gold florin as the basis of her paper in lieu 
of the silver florin. The pamphlet proposes the coinage 
of a gold coin eighty of which would make one pound of 
fine gold, the tenth part of this money to be called 
** Reichsgulden ” (imperial florin), and divided into one 
hundred kreuzer. All payments, which must now legally 
be made in Austrian silver coin, would then have to be 
made in imperial florins, a silver florin to be reckoned as 
equal to an imperial florin ; payments to be effected in 
Austrian gold coins of the francs standard might equally 
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be made in | , the twenty francs or eight- 


florin piece to be held equal to 9°30 imperial florins. By 


way of accompaniment to the introduction of the gold 
standard, Dr. Hertzka proposes the redemption of the 
circulating State and Bank notes, the substitution of gold 
notes in their place, and the sale of twenty to thirty 
millions of silver florins (being the amount of the silver 
stock in circulation to meet certain obligations redeem- 
able in silver). 

The expenses for printing the notes, together with 
those of the exchange of metal, are estimated by the 
author at five million florins at the utmost. This is the 
main point of the proposal. We do not intend to enter 
into a discussion of its merits at present, nor to go into 
any details. There does not seem to be any prospect of 
its practical execution as yet : at least, we hear nothing of 
it in the Austrian papers. It is not very likely that the 
competent authorities should so easily consent to a step 
which would virtually amount to discarding silver at the 
very moment when new hopes are being raised in the 
minds of the silver-men, whose number is not incon- 
siderable in Austria. The same reason would 
also encumber its execution with numerous difficulties. 
The transition from the silver to the gold florin could 
only be effected upon the basis of the actual proportion 
of value, and such a conversion would, no doubt, be con- 
sidered as a deprivation of the claims of Austria’s foreign 
debtors, the belief in the rise of the value of silver being 
so widely spread. A great difficulty would also arise in 
the relation of the Austro-Hungarian Bank to the State, 
with respect to the State notes and the amount of silver 
held by the Bank. The brochure is worth reading ; its 
significance may certainly be gathered from the vivid 
invectives it has drawn upon its author from representa- 
tives of the opposite camp ; and no matter how one may 
think on the subject, the argument is quite worthy ofa 
serious attention. 


MUSIC. 
— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

ICHELIEU’S famous expression with regard to 
failure has hitherto been so completely verified 

in the case of Madame Adelina Patti that her alleged 
want of success as Selika in “ L’Africaine ” has taken the 
operatic world by surprise. We are not so ready as some, 
however, to admit that the great prima donna has at last 
found a vé/e to which she cannot adapt herself. Our 
simple reason for this is that on Saturday night she was 
more fit to be in bed than on the stage, and ought cer- 
tainly not to have risked her reputation by attempting a 
new part when not in a condition to do herself justice. 
That the music of Selika will at no time show Madame 
Patti at her best as a vocalist we readily agree, and 
perhaps on this account it would have been wiser to 
have altogether left the part alone. But that she will yet 
demonstrate her ability to do all with it that artist can 
do is our firm opinion, and it is astonishing that critics 
who are always ready to pass over and condone the 
most glaring faults should not have made allowances for 
the effects of an indisposition that might have been pal- 
pable to the most inexperienced Aaditué in the gallery. 
What is more remarkable still is the emphatic success 
gained by Malle. Valleria as Inez when even less in pos- 
session of her powers than was Madame Patti. The clever 
young artist strove her: hardest in spite of recent illness, 
and elicited the universal praise of both audience and 
critics. The gem of the performance was the Nelusko of 
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M. Lassalle, who made his @éSut on this occasion. Such likeness between the Benedict and Kuhe concerts that 
a voice as is given to this singer has been owned by few | to describe the one is to’ describe the other. But Sir 


‘baritones who have ever*trod the lyric stage. It is as 
sonorous and imposing as the sound of an organ-pipe, 
_just as powerful and free from ¢remo/o, while in quality it 


is as pleasing as it is pure. This is high praise; but well- 
informed musical readers will not need to be told of the 


: 
: 


: 


triumphs gained by M. Lassalle wherever he has sung, 
nor will they hear with surprise that on Saturday he 
created the liveliest sensation that has been witnessed at’ 
Covent Garden for many a day. M. Lassalle’s Nelusko 
must nct be missed; and, given her usual health and 


strength, Madame Patti will yet show that her Selika can 
leave nothing whatever to be desired. Under these con- 
ditions “ L’Africaine” should prove the hit of the season. 

It was at best an uphill task for Madame Cepeda to 
try her hand at Norma. Apart from the “inevitable 
comparisons ” that are bound to attend such an experi- 
ment, there are certain physical requirements attached to 
this ré/e that not even a successful Valentina and Elisa- 
beth can bring to bear. It will admit of no half measures. 
As an actress, a good Norma must be a veritable 
“ tragedy queen,” and no singer with quivering high notes 
can hope to come out of the vocal ordeal with success. 
Madame Cepeda need not, therefore, be disconsolate 
because her Norma did not bring the house down. She 
did not entirely fail, but not being a Titiens, she could 
not succeed in a character that only a Titiens can satis- 
factorily impersonate. In Adalgisa, Mdlle. Valleria 
resumed a part that has frequently charmed opera-goers ; 
but in the present embodiment a notable increase of 
vocal and dramatic resource was apparent. Signor Sylva 
was the Pollione, and acquitted himself with his usual 
amount of success. 

Mdlle. Rosine Bloch, a mezzo-soprano who enjoys a 
considerable reputation in France, made her first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden on Tuesday as Leonora in “ La 
Favorita ;” but gained only what may be termed a 
moderate succds d’estime. Like dozens of other prime 
donne with agreeable but tremulous voices, and able to 
act with a certain degree of effect, Mdlle. Bloch is doubt- 
less weil suited to the Parisian audiences whose tastes 
she has successfully endeavoured to please. But although 
she may prove a useful addition to Mr. Gye’s troupe, it 
is improbable that she will attain a high position in our 
midst. 


CONCERTS. 

Sir J. Benepicr’s.—After being held seven or eight 
years at the Floral Hall, this annual affair returned on 
Wednesday to the /ocale in which for many years pre- 
viously it had formed one of the most conspicuous items 
in the London season. St. James’s Hall was crowded to 
its utmost limits, and the concert proved in many respects 
the best the veteran dénéficiaire has ever given. This was 
not only so as regards the high excellence of every artist 
who appeared, but the programme contained an unusually 
large sprinkling of classical and new compositions. 
Among the latter we may mention a song by M. Louis 
Engel, with harp and harmonium obbligati, and a duet 
from Boite’s opera, “ Mefistofele,” both of which were 
encored. The programme took over three hours to go 
through, and the artists included all the principal 
members of Her Majesty’s Opera Company, assisted by 
many other executants of eminence. Sir Julius Benedict 
played an Andante and Rondo of his own composition, 
and secured in this, as in every piece in which he took 
part, a large share of applause. 

Mr. Kuue’s.—As a rule there is such a strong family 


Julius having this year seceded from Covent Garden, the 
attractions afforded by Mr. Gye’s combination were left 
entirely to the disposal and advantage of Mr. Kuhe. 
Being, therefore, different in material, if similar in cha- 
racter, it is a pity ‘that the two concerts should have been 
given within a day of each other; and it says much for 
the popularity of both musicians that each commanded a 
large and fashionable attendance. There is no necessity 
for describing an entertainment so familiar as a Floral 
Hall concert f/us the contributions of one or two instru- 
mentalists of note. Suffice it if we say that the pro- 
gramme was quite yp, to its usual standard, and that 
Mr. Kuhe was the recipient of well-earned honours for 
his excellent pianoforte playing. 








THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


a 
THE LYCEUM. 


a oon the pieces selected by Mr. Irving for 
his summer programme Lord Lytton’s play 
“Richelieu ” may be considered almost as the best. It 
is essentially forcible and dramatic, yet leaving great 
scope for the individual talents of the actors. There are 
many pieces that are said to “ play themselves,” that is, 
that however bad the cast, either from brilliancy of 
dialogue, or some other cause, failure is impossible. 
Now “ Richelieu ” cannot be classified as one of these. 
Every character requires a skilful rendering, and if care- 
lessly or badly played, the blot is detected at once, and 
stands out in bold unpleasant relief, although, of course, 
success depends on the Cardinal’s part alone. The per- 
formance on Friday evening, the 13th inst., was a 
striking one. Mr. Irving, as the Cardinal, again showed 
his marvellous grasp and power, and what might to most 
men seem a trivial and almost unnecessary detail, in 
his hands assumes an important feature. When he per- 
formed the part a few years ago at the Lyceum, some 
critics asserted that Mr. Irving showed a want of power, 
excepting in the scene in the garden, where they accused 
him of ranting. Whether this criticism was correct or 
not, it matters little. At the present time it would be 
impossible to find a fault. Whether he depicts Richelieu 
surrounded by plots and counterplots, in the zenith of 
his power, or the old man, standing alone against his 
enemies and finally triumphing over them, it is a life- 
like picture, and one that adds in no small degree to the 
actor’s fame. The Julie de Mortemar of Miss Alma 
Murray, who, we believe, made her début in that character 
on the London boards, was above the average, and 
showed careful study. Miss Murray has made a name 
in the provinces, both at Birmingham and Liverpool, 
and though she showed too much consciousness of her 
audience she acquitted herself creditably in a difficult 
part, and is likely to prove an acceptable addition to the 
Lyceum company. Her enunciation is clear and good, 
and proves that she has been well taught, a necessary 
item that too many of our actresses are apt to overlook. 
As she gains confidence she will doubtless associate her- 
self more with the individual she portrays, and forget 
that there is an audience at all, which is what is required. 
Mr. F. Cooper, who played De Mauprat, gave signs of 
improvement, though he has yet to break himself of an 
objectionable habit of emphasising his words by beating 
his chest with his hands. The rest of the characters 
were well filled, Mr. Kyrle Bellew appearing as De 
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Beringhen ; Mr. Forrester, Baradas; Mr. Andrews, 
Frangois ; and Miss Pauncefort as Marion de Lorme. 
The piece was, as usual, beautifully mounted. 


FINE ARTS. 


a cae 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


HE exhibition at the Grosvenor this year is fully 

up to the average, while it contains also the usual 
number of pictures which would hardly be accepted else- 
where. Taking the pictures in the orderof the cataloguewe 
note first a vigorous portrait of Herr Henschel by Mr. 
Alma Tadema, and near it Mr. Richmond is also repre- 
sented by some good work in portraiture, and Mr. Carl 
Haag sends a characteristic ** Nubian Warrior.” Mr. A. 
Stuart-Wortley’s ‘‘ Charing Cross Bridge—Midnight” 
is a somewhat daring picture. The iron railway bridge 
goes right across the canvas, and in the distance we see 
the lights of the Embankment, while the river sweeps on 
beneath them. There is both power and poetry in it. 
In Mr. Cecil Lawson’s large picture of Kent the 
golden hops are rendered with singular power, 
and the undulating country is capitally managed. The 
same painter’s “’ Twixt Sun and Moon” shows us watery 
flats painted after the fashion of the Dutch school, while 
“The Morning After” is an attempt to be more Tur- 
neresque than Turner. Mr. Richmond’s “ Sarpedon ” is 
hard, but has merit as a decorative panel. “ Light, Life, 
and Melody,” of Mr. Herkomer, shows what this very 
vigorous painter can do in water-colours, but it should 
rather have been in oil, Walter Crane’s Sirens are 
wholly unlovely, whiie Mr. Hallé’s “To God and 
my Love's Right Arm” is an ambitious failure, 
Mr. Strudwick’s “Isabella” has an_ infinity of 
pathos in the face, and tells the story with some 
success ; the dra pery is also well managed. Mr. Morris’s 
picture of men caulking the seams of a boat, with its 
energetic figures and play of hammers, is a remarkably 
successful presentation of every-day labour, well idealised. 
‘A Portrait,” by Mr. Millais, is very soundly and soberly 
painted, and except his likeness of Mr. Gladstone he has 
nothing so good in the Academy. Mr. Whistler’s “ Gold 
Girl” is, of course, glaringly eccentric, but his portrait 
of Miss Corder, in a low key of colour, has much charm. 
Mr. Legros, in “ Jacob’s Dream,” gives us a powerful 
and well-modelled figure, but it is hardly so impressive 
_as it should be. Students will do well to note his study 
of a head, done as a lesson at the Slade School. Mr. 
Watts is best represented by “ Paolo and Francesca,” and 
‘Orpheus and Eurydice,” both powerful and poetical 
works, the former realising the scene for us with singular 
force. Mr. Linton shows to advantage in “A Study,” 
and the other works he exhibits here, which are very 
carefully painted, and for the most part good in colour. 
Lady Lindsay (of Balcarres) has painted effective portraits 
of Signor Piatti and Mr. Bethune, and elsewhere in the 
gallery is represe nted by a clever study of arose. Mr. 
Tissot’s art seems to us of a somewhat vulgar and catch- 
penny character, and we are weary of his perpetuation 
of one model. Sir Frederick Leighton sends one or two 
small studies which are specimens of his work, and that 
is all that can be said for them. Mr. Poynter’s 
“ Nausicaa” is a very deft and delicate portrait of a 
beautiful face, and near it hangs a clever study of “A 
Cold Morning on the Thames at Blackfriars,” by the 
Chevalier de Martino. Sir Coutt’s Lindsay’s “ Ariadne” 
shows some skilful disposition of drapery, but the face 
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is sadly common-place. On each side of it hang two 
admirable portraits by Mr, Watts. Mr. Burne-Jones’ 
“ Annunciation ” shows us a very washed-out virgin, to 
whom an angel in metallic clothes appears suspended to 
a bush of evergreens. The face of the virgin has a cer- 
tain amount of poetry in it, but it is really difficult to 
criticise the angel seriously. He also illustrates the story 
of “ Pygmalion” by four pictures which are drawn with 
a noble disregard for proportion, and which, it must be 
said, arecomic rather than impressive. In one of the 
smaller galleries there are some capital etchings by 
Messrs. Whistler, Herkomer, and Tissot. 


MDLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT’S PICTURES. 


DLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT, not content 
with being one of the foremost actresses of the 
Comédie Frangaise, has endeavoured to win fame in 
other branches of art. Her paintings and sculptures 
have accompanied her to London, and are now 
exhibited in a gallery at 33, Piccadilly. It cannot be 
said that Mdlle. Bernhardt’s reputation as a painter is 
likely to eclipse that she has won upon the stage, 
though she has a certain amount of feeling for 
colour and the production of picturesque effect, 
She cannot, however, expect to succeed as a painter 
by simply working at art in the intervals of acting. The 
most ambitious work here, a “ Marchande de Palmes,” 
is a highly-glazed and very commonplace picture. More 
successful is a portrait of a young lady in black, which 
is clever in an amateurish way, and there is a portrait of 
Mdlle. Bernhardt herself, entitled ‘La Dormeuse.” 
“La femme aux perruches,” with its green parrots, has 
a certain quaintness about it, but the whole of the 
pictures make us think of “ Ne sutor supra crepidam,” 
The sculpture is better than the work on_ the 
flat. ‘“ Aprés la Tempéte,” which obtained honourable 
mention at the Paris Exhibition, has merit, and there are 
clever busts of MM. Emile de Girardin and Busnack, 
the latter the author of the drama of “ L’Assommoir.” 
“T’Art Couronnant Shakespeare et Moliére,” a bas- 
relief in bronze, is appropriately exhibited during the 
visit of the Comédie Frangaise to our shores, but 
is in no way a remarkable work. A little piece 
of sculpture entitled ‘“Bouffon” shows us a 
grinning jester, with his bauble on the ground, play- 
ing with a skull. This is executed in marble, and 
is a rather quaint and clever bit of work. Two pictures 
of Mdlle. Louise Abbema, entitled “ Lilas Blanc” and 
“En Bateau,” as well as a medallion of Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt, are also exhibited here. The chief charm of the 
private view on Saturday last was, however, not the 
works of art, but the lady herself, for Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt received her guests in person, There was a large 
number of people present connected with literature and 
art, including Mr. Gladstone, Lord Houghton, Mr. 
Millais, and Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, and Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt was introduced to and chatted with everybody 
with the most perfect grace imaginable. As a reception 
the gathering of Saturday last was a success. As the 
private view of a collection of works of art it would have 
attracted no attention had not the lady been a great 
actress. 


JouNn BRINSMEAD AND Son’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 
Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18, WiGMORE 
Srreet, London, W 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


Se 
LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER.* 


LTHOUGH it is undoubtedly rash to set limits to 
the powers of human dulness, yet it is hardly rash 
to say that no life of Charles Lever written from 
authentic sources could possibly be dull. These two 
volumes accordingly may be taken up pretty confidently 
without fear of yawning, and we think they will be laid 
down without much sense of disappointment. Dr. Fitz- 
gerald has not, indeed, produced a model biography, but 
perhaps the chief reason of this is, that he has set a very 
difficult ideal before him. He has not been content to 
imitate the usual and certainly inartistic plan of spinning 
a biography out of a catena of letters, with brief inter- 
mediate links of narrative. He has tried to digest his 
abundant materials, and has perhaps not altogether suc- 
ceeded. The chronological order of the book, especially 
in the later portions of it, is hardly clear, and we find 
ourselves frequently wondering at the speed and the lack 
of detail with which the later period—the most laborious 
and, in a literary point of view, the most fruitful in 
quantity, if not in quality—of the novelist’s life is 
treated. Too often the narrative (in this, it must be 
confessed, not altogether inappropriately, considering 
the style and method of its subject) is rather a dis- 
jointed sequence of anecdotes than a regular biography, 
and we do not lay the book down with a much clearer 
notion of Lever than we had when we took it up. Still 
in matter, if not in arrangement, it is, as we have said, a 
decidedly attractive book, and no one will deny that its 
subject deserves that some record of his life should be 
attempted.’ 

Like many other literary products of the Emerald 
Isle, Lever was an Irishman merely by the locality of 
his birth. He belonged to a Lancashire family, of which 
his father was the first member who regularly settled in 
Ireland. He was born in 1807, and died in 1872, rather 
more than half his life being devoted to literature. After 
a somewhat idle youth he became, as most people know, 
an irregularly qualified practitioner of medicine, had a 
good deal of experience with cholera patients in Ireland, 
and then removed to Brussels, where he got together a 
good practice, but was of, as it is generally stated, 
“physician to the Embassy.” Here he enlarged the 
already abundant store of anecdote and personal detail 
which he had begun to accumulate in his native country, 
and here it was that “ Harry Lorrequer” and “Charles 
O'Malley” were written. The success of the former in 
the Dublin University Magazine \ed to his being offered 
the editorship of the periodical, and throwing up his not 
unlucrative employment at Brussels, he came to Dublin, 
established himself at Templeogue, and for some years 
dispensed abundant hospitality, grappled with editorial 
hardships, and industriously wrote novel after novel with 
a great deal of praise and a certain amount of pay. 
Giving up this post after a few years, he went abroad in 
1845, and for the greater part of his life continued to 
live there. For some time literature was his only 
resource, but at last he received from successive Con- 
servative Governments first the poor Vice-Consulate of 
Spezzia, and then the more profitable Consulate of Trieste. 
He lost his only son comparatively young, but his wife, of 
whom he was extremely fond, lived until very near the 
time of his own death, and his daughters were with him 
to the last. His health, though good enough originally, 
® Life of ever. W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D. 
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| with the exception of constitutional liability to gout, was 


undermined by hard work, too generous living, and the’ 
worry which his improvident fhabits caused him. The 
later years of his life seem to have been far from happy 
ones. His foibles, for vices they certainly cannot be 
called, are dealt with tenderly, but by no means 
hidden in these volumes, Unlike his great country- 
man, he cannot be accused of getting money “by every 
artifice of acquisition.” The prices he received for his 
work were relatively small, and he was entirely incapable 
of the hard bargaining which enabled Dickens to leave 
a fortune behind him. But of him as of Goldsmith it 
must unfortunately be said that, legitimately as his gains 
were made, hé squandered them “by every folly of 
expense.” He is said to have lived at Templeogue (and 
living, be it remembered, was far from dear in Ireland thirty 
years ago) at the rate of three thousand a year. He would 
keep a dozen horses, was addicted to whist at very high 

points and to other less staid and more expensive games, 

was constantly victimised by his friends, and boundless 

in his hospitality. The story is an old and a sad one, 

but it cannot be too often repeated that, except in the 

single matter of improvident expenditure, Lever’s was a 

most blameless life, and that at no time had he duns or 

debts. 

Dr. Fitzgerald hardly attempts a regular literary 
estimate of his hero, and his occasional references to the 
subject show that it is as well that he has not attempted 
it. Especially we may note a recurring tendency to 
compare Lever with Thackeray, often to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. It may be said that this is a matter 
of taste. It is, however, nothing of the kind. The 
difference between the two is not a question of degree 
which may be variously estimated, but a difference of 
kind, insensibility to which it argues deficient qualifica- 
tions on the part of the critic. The method and the 
results of Thackeray are the unmistakable method and 
results of genius. His infinite capacity for taking pains 
is only equalled by the infinite success with which those 
pains were crowned. Becky Sharp and Colonel New- 
combe and Beatrix Esmond have passed sud specie 
@ternitatis, and are immortal, because while they are 
intensely typical they are also intensely individual. It is 
otherwise with Lever. He was simply a man of great 
talent, endowed with high spirits, an excellent memory, 
and a good faculty of observation. It is admitted that 
his best books are mere fasces of personal reminiscences, 
or anecdotes communicated by others, strung together in 
the most random fashion, and connected by little more 
than the community of the names of the heroes. We 
often hear it said that there are or were a thousand 
Mickey Frees walking the streets of Dublin and a 
thousand Charles O’Malleys taking the stone walls of 
Galway. The remark meant to be a compliment is in 
reality a rebuke, for it means that the individuality of 
the figures is so loose that it will fit any comer who 
happens to comply with a few general requirements. It 
is impossible, too, in a literary point of view, to avoid 
reprobating the slovenliness and carelessness of Lever’s 
work. Inadequate in many respects as is Edgar Poe’s 
review of him, it is perfectly just in its censure of his 
repetitions, his clumsy /icd/es, his glaring inaccuracies 
and inconsistencies. No great artist could have borne 
to turn out work in such a condition, and a great artist 
or a great genius Lever certainly wasnot. Yet it is only 
when unwise comparisons are made that one feels 
inclined to think or speak severely of him. Few writers 
have given more pleasure than he has, and in very few 
cases is the pleasure given so innocent and so genuine. 
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If as men we are more sensible of the defects of 
“‘ Charles O’Malley ” than when we shouted over him as 
boys, we are hardly less alive to his merits. He is still 
as delightful as ever when one’s brain is tired with much 
work, and one’s temper soured by much contact with 
unpleasant people. He still admits to a slightly rowdy 
but wholly delightful world which flows with devilled 
kidneys and champagne, where it is possible to play loo 
all night without headache or atrophy of pocket, and 
where our deepest contemplations are devoted to the 
best way of blowing up the college pump. In despite 
of some men of morals, we do not think he has ever 
done anybody much harm, and he has certainly, done a 
great many people the good that a hearty laugh alone 
can do to nineteenth-century man, His name is written 
in work which is scarcely @re perennius, but it is work 
which we at least would not willingly let crumble away. 


THE HOLY WRIT OF THE SIKHS.* 


A. T a moment when Sikh auxiliaries play a part in 

the campaign of the Indo-British army against 
Mohammedan Afghanistan, their sacred Scripture— 
the “Adi Granth,” which has but recently been trans- 
lated for the first time—may interest even those who 
do not otherwise occupy themselves with the Compara- 
tive Science of Religion. The Sikhs, that remarkable 
population in north-western India, were at first merely a 
religious community. Their name signifies “the 
Disciples ”—namely, of Yanaka, or Nanak, a Hindoo of 
the warrior-caste, who founded the sect in the Punjab in 
the fifteenth century. Having studied both the Vedas 
and the Koran, he aimed at a union of the Brahma- 
worshippers with the followers of the Arab Prophet. 
This object he made known, in one of his first speeches, 
by the peculiarly worded declaration that ‘there is 
neither Hindoo, ner Mussulman.” 

The “ Disciples ”—Sikshas or Sikhs—were originally 
under simple spiritual teachers, or Gurus. ‘Towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, however, one of these 
Gurus, called Ramdas, began to lay the foundations for 
the conversion of the religious community into a politi- 
cal commonwealth. A Theocracy now aros?—a 
Theocracy of a fighting character, as Theocracies usually 
are; at least, vicariously. The Pontificate having 
become hereditary; it was considered useful to declare 
that Nanak had been an incarnation of the Supreme 
Being; to attribute to him the performance of a great 
many miracles and prophecies; and to collect his 
alleged doctrines, and those of his first apostles and 
successors, in a Scripture of considerable extent, but of 
comparatively few ideas—that is, the Adi Granth, or 
First Book. 

It would lead too far to show, even in a cursory 
manner, how the half priestly, half military Sikh Com- 
monwealth gradually became, in its struggles against the 
Mogul power, a lawless association of wild warriors— 
how Despotism overthrew the liberties of a Federation 
which had been founded on a purified religion and on 
the abolition of the caste-system—how rebellions and 
palace-revolutions shook and weakened the Empire— 
and how finally the Sikh territory fell into English 
hands. At present, the Sikhs, our late enemies, are 
serviceable allies. They proved so during the mutiny 
of 1857. The remembrance of their old contests 


* The Adi Granth, or The Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs ; trans- 
lated from the original Gurumkhi, with Introductory Essays, by 


Dr. Ernest TrumppP. Printed the order of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, a 


with the Afghans also. draws them over to the 
English cause, whilst their well-known martial quality 
forms a useful element of strength for the pro- 
tection of the. north-western frontier of India. As 
a creed, Sikhism is, according to Dr. Trumpp, a 
waning religion. All the more was it desirable, in the 
interest of science, to gather up its traditions, and to 
make them available for more general perusal by means 
of an English version. This object had to be achieved 
under great difficulties. The German savant went him- 
self to the Punjab, in order to go through the Adi 
Granth with the aid of some learned Sikhs. In spite of 
his knowledge of the modern North Indian vernaculars, 
which he had formerly acquired in the country itself, as 
well as of Sanskrit and Prakrit, he found it next to im- 
possible to make a trustworthy translation without native 
assistance. Unfortunately, this native help proved of 
the shakiest kind. The Sikhs, in consequence of their 
former warlike manner of life and the troublous times, 
had lost all learning, and the Brahmans, who alone 
would have had the necessary erudition, never had 
deigned to pay any attention to the Granth, owing to 
the animosity which formerly existed between the Sikhs 
and the Hindoo community. Seven years had therefore 
to be spent by Dr. Trumpp in the elaboration of the 
volume before us, which, with his explanatory essays 
covers about 850 quarto pages in close print. After 
all this toil, the translator declares the big Sikh 
Scripture to be “ incoherent and shallow in the extreme 
couched in dark and perplexing language, in order to 
cover these defects.” He further says it is “for us 
Occidentals a most painful and almost stupefying task to 
read only a single Rag”—that is, Song. The chief im- 
portance of the Granth he discovers in the linguistic line, 
as being the treasury of the old Hindui dialects. It 
seems, however, to us, that the volume might have been 
made a little more readable if the translator—who him- 
self avows that he has somewhat lost the faculty of 
writing English, especially in abstract philosophical 
matters—had in some degree done for the Sikh Bible 
that which Simrock did for the Edda, as compared with 
Thorpe’s bald and unreadable version. In saying this, 
we certainly do not mean to place the Granth on the 
same level with the richly poetical Icelandic Scripture. 
Sikh mythology we take as we findit. Ina “ birth- 
story” of Nanak, which is contained in an old worm- 
eaten manuscript in the Library of the India Office in 
London, it is recorded that his advent took place “ during 
a moon-lit night, at an early hour.” Various wonders 
heralded it in. There were mysterious sounds in the 
air; and heavenly hosts came to do -homage to the 
child, the beloved son of Brahma. Similar stories 
we have heard before. In the miracles and sayings 
which are fathered upon Nanak, we recognise the 
same mythological germs, and the same elements of 
a half philosophical mysticism, which we meet with in 
many other religious systems of antiquity. We read of 
his temptation in the wilderness, when Kali-yuga, the 
Spirit of the World, came to frighten and try him. The 
temptation occurred “ by command of the Lord.” » Kali- 
yuga said :— All things are mine ; and if thou biddest 
me, I will build thee a palace of pearls, and stud it with 
gems and rubies, and make it fragrant with sandal-wood 
and agalloch ; and if thou acceptest a gift from me, thou 
shalt become a Sultan, and exercise sovereignty.” But 
Nanak remained proof against the temptation; whereupon 
Kali-yuga bowed to him, and going away, said :—“ Hail, 
Geru !” Someof the adventures Nanak is reported to have 
gone through, Dr. Trumpp declares to be “so childish 
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and nonsensical that it is not worth mentioning them.” 
With this we cannot quite agree. The Sikh creed does 
not stand alone in this respect ; it is neither better, nor 
worse, as regards miracles, than other ecclesiastical 
fabrics. For the sake of Comparative Religion we think 
it would have been better to give even such details, 
in order to show how far the founder of the Sikh creed 
drew upon ancient Hindoo, Mohammedan, and other 
tenets. A miraculous revivification of a dead body is 
worth mentioning, though in this case it was that of an 
animal, not of a man. “At Dilli (Delhi)”—Dr. 
Trumpp states—‘ Nanak is said to have vivified a 
dead elephant. But when the then Emperor, who 
had heard of this miracle, called on Nanak to kill 
the elephant and to vivify it in his presence, he 
prudently declined. Similar prudence characterises 
those modern Spiritists whose miraculous performances 
can only be worked in the dark. Irrespective 
of the wearying repetition—the “most damnable 
iteration” — of the invocations to Hari, which fill 
page after page, the Sikh Scripture contains some 
noteworthy teaching. All egotistical action is discoun- 
tenanced in it. True religion is declared to consist, not 
of words of the mouth, nor of many theological argu- 
ments, but of good deeds. “By true work the True 
One is found.” Again :—‘ Make this body the earth, 
good work the seed; the Bow-holder (Vishnu) will pour 
water upon it.” But, says the Preacher, despairingly— 
‘* I searched for saints ; many pious people were seen by 
me. Sanyasis were inquired ; these Pandits were sweet 
with their mouth. The word of the speakers I 
heard ; but their conduct did not at all please me.” 

In other hymns we unexpectedly come upon a kind of 
Solomonic world-wisdom, in the lotus-eating style. These 
differences of teaching we find in all Sacred Scriptures, 
which usually consist of the collected sayings or literary 
productions of several generations, but afterwards pass 
for the outcome of a divine revelation, in which it is 
supposed no inconsistency could occur. Then there is, 
in the Adi Granth, the “All is Vanity” doctrine, com- 
bined with the tenet that in belief only there is salva- 
tion, and that good work, affection for the family, and so 
forth, go for nothing. This, too, we think we have 
heard before, without our being able to admire the 
doctrine. On the other hand, there are, so to say, 
in the Sikh Bible, Darwinian allusions referring to the 
general kinship of beings, and to the gradual evolution 
of the web of the Universe by the great weaver. It is 
the usual compound of doctrines clashing with each 
other. 

The learnéd world has to thank Prof. Trumpp for the 
great labour he went through—a labour for which he 
feels intellectually unrewarded. Now that the Granth 
is, however, presented in an English form, it might be 
desirable to condense its diffuse text into philosophical 
extracts; showing its main principles, as well as its 
internal contradictions, and thus making a fresh contri- 
bution to that Science of Comparative Religion which, 
if properly worked out, can only promote the cause of 
enlightenment and true toleration. 


A REBELLION IN JAPAN.* 


OTHING is so little known as the history of the 

day before yesterday. Two years ago, when the 

public mind was all but exclusively absorbed in following 
the great historic actions taking place in European 


" The Satsuma Rebellion. By A. H. Mounsey, F.R.G.S. 
(London 


: Murray.) 
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Turkey, events were happening in the far East, in the 
group of islands that make up the Japanese Empire, as 
important in their results to the fate of millions as the 
Norman Conquest or the advent of William of Orange 
were to ourselves. It is the story of thése events, which 
found their climax in the Satsuma Rebellion of 1877, 
that Mr. Mounsey has undertaken to tell, and which he 
has told well. . He is peculiarly qualified for his task, 
having been her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at Yedo, 
or, as under the néw order of things it is called, T6kié, 
during the outbreak, and has therefore enjoyed access 
to the best sources of information, a personal acquaint- 
ance with the principal actors on both sides in the 
episode which he has essayed to describe. It were to 
be wished, however, that Mr. Mounsey, in the interest 
of the general reader among whose acquirements a 
knowledge of Japanese history is not to be presupposed, 
had been a little fuller in his account of the state of 
Japan after, or even prior to, 1868, when the first great 
Revolution took place. He would have rendered it 
easier for the reader to follow the interesting details of 
the Civil War of 1877 to their sources, and his story 
would have gained in liveliness, by contrast with a 
soberly-developed historic background. 

The volume before us is divided into four parts. The 
first tells in a few brief words the story of the abolition 
of the Shégunate ; the second, the part played by the 
Satsuma clan in preparing the way for the Restoration 
and bringing it about; the third, the individual action 
of the prominent leaders of the Satsuma clan up to the 
outbreak ; and the fourth and last, which takes up more 
than half and gives its title to the volume, the history of 
the Rebellion itself. 

There can be little doubt that the prominent part that 
Satsuma men took in reinstating the Mikado, drawing 
him-forth from his priestly seclusion at Kiét6 to para- 
mount rule at Yedo, abolishing the two and a half 
century old usurpation of the Shégunate in the person 
of members of the Tokugawa family, was impelled 
principally by two motives—jealousy of the Tokugawa 
family, and the desire to present a united front to 
the apprehended invasion of Western “ Barbarians,” 
which apprehension was stimulated by the bombardment 
of Kago-shima, the capital of the Satsuma Principality, 
by British men-of-war in 1862. The Satsuma leader, 
Saigd, the same who was afterwards the hero of the 
rebellion, was also the commander of the Mikado’s 
forces in the battle which decided the fate of the 
adherents of the Shégun in 1868. But when the Satsuma 
men thus aided inthe destruction of the power of the 
Tycoon, it was in the hope that while abolishing the 
form of the Shégunate power, they would be able to 
retain its substance for themselves in the interests of 
Japanese Conservatism, excluding the foreigner and up- 
holding the rights of the Samurai or warrior caste. These 
hopes were destined to cruel disappointment. Saigé, after 
receiving a complimentary letter from the Mikado, and 
a substantial rewardin the shape of a pension of 2000 
koku of rice (about £2125) per annum for his services, 
soon found that the Imperial Government meditated 
nothing less than a total Revolution—an assimilation to 
European institutions and customs, which was distasteful 
to his soul ; among other things, an army on the Euro- 
pean model, raised by universal conscription from all 
classes of the population ; an innovation which, as he 
foresaw, would destroy at once and for ever the supre- 
macy of the old “two-sworded men,” the Samurai, of 
whom his province was the greatest stronghold, and to 
which class he himself belonged. He withdrew in 
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disgust to the island of Kiushiu, in which the province of 
Satsuma is situated, and from there formulated his 
grievances and those of his clan in a lengthy petition to 
the Imperial Government, in which the principal items 
of complaint were as follows :—the substitution of foreign 
dress for the old ceremonial Court costume of the Sove- 
reign, and its adoption in State departments; the engage- 
ment of foreigners in the State departments, and the 
adoption of their ideas, particularly in schools ; the non- 
prohibition of evil doctrines (Christianity), and the per- 
mission to inter-marry with foreigners ; the abandonment 
of the practice of wearing two swords, and the adoption 
of the foreign manner of dressing the hair; together 
with the disregard shown to the Japanese who kept the 
old customs in these respects, 

From a consideration of the curious document of 
which the above is an epitome, it is evident that Saigé 
and his friends entirely lost sight of the stability the 
Central Government had gained since 1868, and the 
changes that had taken place in all parts of the Empire 
outside the island of Kiushiu. His remonstrance was 
answered in a courteous but firm manner, for the Govern- 
ment, which contained many Satsuma men in its councils, 
was desirous of conciliating the inhabitants of that im- 
portant peninsula, and it was not till it resolved on a 
Commutation of Pensions Act that matters were brought 
to a dangerous climax in a contest with the hardy two- 
sworded warriors of the South. The action of the 
Damié in 1868, which astonished Europe, z.¢., the sur- 
render of the hereditary fiefs and revenues in order to 
contribute to the stability of the Central Government, 
was less surprising than at first sight it seems, for, as Mr. 
Mounsey clearly shows, they ex changed a fluctuating for a 
fixedincome. But whenthe pensions that had been granted 
by the Government came to be compulsorily commuted 
the whole class feel itself wounded, and the question of 
its rising to protest alike against the innovation and its 
own spoliation for the benefit of the despised Heimin (the 
agricultural community) became only a question of time. 
Meanwhile, Saigd had not been idle. The pension 
allowed him by the Government he had spent in his 
so-called “ private schools,” in which the youth of his 
province were trained to arms in the orthodox Japanese 
fashion. 

The beginning of most revolutions is involuntary—a 
spark is sufficient to kindle the combustible mass. In 
this case there was both a spark, and a torch if the spark 
failed to ignite. In the spring of 1877, the Government, 
suspicious of Satsuma loyalty, ordered the removal of 
warlike stores from the Kagoshima Arsenal to another 
part of the Empire. The “students” of the private 
schools protested; as about 100 years before some 
citizens of Boston threw the tea-chests into the sea, they 
stopped the lading of the Government transport. The 
country was up in arms ; if the excitement had required 
additional fuel, it was furnished by the report of a con- 
spiracy fostered by the Government against the life of 
the venerated hero, Saig6. War was declared; the 
rebellion was a fait accompli. From the outset the issue 
was not doubtful ; the Imperialists were superior in 
discipline and numbers, and had the command of the 
sea, Yet the rebels made a gallant stand, and were 
more than once on the verge of a great success, 
Among the curious devices they employed to make up 
for their inferiority of numbers, was rolling warriors in 
barrels down into the ranks of the enemy, hoping to 
startle by this surprising methed of assault. Both sides 
frequently resorted to the practice of harassing each 
other’s advance by planting bamboos and sharp nails 


into the ground and covering them with loose earth, 
which latter expedient proved more successful than the 
rebels had any right to anticipate, as the Imperial army 
was equipped after European fashion with boots, which 
the soldiers found it, owing to the heat of the weather 
and other causes, convenient to discard. 

After eight months struggling, the Imperialists pre- 
vailed ; Saig6, after a vain resistance, had that service 
rendered to him by a friend, which, nearly two thousand 
years before, a Roman triumvir, who also struggled for 
empire, implored of his slave—an instance which has 
often been quoted by moralists as an example of antique 
virtue, and the Imperialist commander, Prince Arisu- 
gawa, to whom Saig6’s gory head was brought, may well 
have reflected with him of Philippi, on the sad fate of 
his former comrade in arms, the last of the old 
Japanese. 

The rebellion was, indeed, the death struggle, the 
last throe of the feudal system in Japan ; the adherents 
of the Government were rewarded modern fashion with 
orders of knighthood, and the document in which the 
Commander-in-Chief is addressed by the Mikado is so 
curious as illustrating the traditions of immemorial 
antiquity, side by side with the newest importations as 
they co-exist in modern Japan, that we venture to 
transcribe it for the edification of the reader :—“ I, who 
by the will of heaven am Emperor of Japan, descending 
in one unbroken line for 10,000 years, confer on you, 
Prince Arisugawa, a man of the highest merit, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and President of the 
Senate, this decoration of the highest class of the Order 
of the Chrysanthemum, and you are herewith invested 
with all the dignities and privileges app ertaining to the 
said Order.” 

We know of nothing parallel to this, except when the 
Clerk of the Crown at St. Stephen’s mumbles the old 
Norman formula, /@ reine Je veult, in token of the Royal 
assent to the desire of the loyal burgesses of Slocum- 
Pogis-cum-Littleton for gas-lit streets. 

Arisuguwa has his Chrysanthemum, but the men of 
Satsuma say that the soul of Saigé dwells among the 
stars, and may be seen wandering with a lurid light 
through the quiet heavens in the long summer evenings 


of Kagoshima. 


THE MODERN “POETICAL” DRAMA-* 


HERE is something almost pathetic in the attempts 
made by certain lovers of theatrical entertainment 

to claim for dramatic productions of the period a place 
in the catalogue of good literature. Only the other day 
Mr. Herman Merivale, himself the author of one or 
two pieces, wrote to the papers complaining that the 
reading public neglected plays; and the complaint was 
echoed by more than one of the gentlemen whose works 
are sold at sixpence each in “ French’s Acting Drama.” 
But in this matter, as in many others, the public has 
common-sense on its side. The modern drama may be 
pleasant acting enough, but it is excessively dull reading. 
If a reader would get a foretaste of the sort of literature 
Mr. Merivale wants him to study, let him begin with the 
“Hunchback,” a tawdry piece of popular platitude, by 
the late Mr. Sheridan Knowles ; glance through any scene 
of the still more tawdry and trashy “Lady of Lyons ;” 
read any of Mr. Gilbert’s “fairy comedies,” and (if he 
has the leisure) Mr. Merivale’s own “blank verse - 
Pe en ee ee ewdeaaeneenenn 
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adaptation of Ponsard’s “Lion Amoureux ;” and finally, 
wind up his period of probation by a course of “ histori- 
cal” dramas by Mr. Tom Tayler. If he survives this 
preparatory study, and is still of opinion that the modern 
British drama is worth serious consideration as literature, 
he may. then pass on to the lighter productions of 
Robertson, Byron, and hoc genus omne. ‘The fact of the 
matter is that the drama of England has passed 
out of the literary stage into the pandemonium of 
provincialism pure and simple. Every scene, every 
character, every tone and touch of it, belongs to the 
atmosphere of the Jdourgeois intellect, and falls to the 
level of the unconstructed. Even a French play of 
genius cannot be “adapted” for this country without 
being emasculated in the interest of managerial virtue, 
and reduced from the solidity of strong passionate 
meaning to the mere cheeseparing of a _ claptrap 
sentiment. _ To succeed as a writer of English 
plays of the period, an author must entirely relinquish 
literary ideals, and carefully calculate what will elicit popu- 
lar applause. Surely the depth of theatrical degradation 
is reached when the most popular play of modern times 
is a piece called “ Our Boys,” a work on the level of the 
feeblest papers in the comic magazines; and redolent 
from first scene to last of the culture of the New Cut! 
We do not contend for a moment, nevertheless, that the 
modern drama is without merit ; we merely suggest that 
its merit is not literary. Such plays as the “Colleen 
Bawn,” “ Caste,” “ Masks and Faces,” “ Never too Late 
to Mend,” “The Ladies’ Battle,” are, in their different 
limits and degrees, very estimable and well worth seeing. 
But none of these successful plays, with the exception 
perhaps of “Masks and Faces,” is free from the mis- 
demeanour of vulgar sentiment. All are conventional 
in the extremest degree, and while serving their purpose 
of popular amusement admirably, quite without value as 
literary productions. 

In their bewilderment as to what is and is not litera- 
ture, in their incapacity to perceive that a prettily-acted 
modern play, like “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” is better than the 
best imitation or resuscitation of effete poetical morsels, 
the critics of the stage have curious misconceptions, 
among the most pathetic of which is their idea that a 
drama written in so-called “ blank verse” is of necessity 
an attempt in the right direction. This misconception 
leads them to encourage “ poetical” dramas from drama- 
tists who are radically unpoetic, and who have no more 
call to write blank verse than a nimble dancer has a call 
to use wooden legs. Thanks chiefly to such encourage- 
ment, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, who is well known as a grim 
wag and a most amusing writer of dramatic trifles, set to 
work the other day to write a play on the subject of 
Goethe’s “Faust,” or, to quote his own words, “to 
remodel, for dramatic purposes, the whole story of Gret- 
chen’s downfall.” We quite acquit Mr. Gilbert (to 
quote his own words again) “ of intentional irreverence 
towards the grandest philosophical work of the cen- 
on Good in his blindness, he in goodness erred. 

But his blunder was not in attempting to reach the poe- 
tical standard, but in falling almost wilfully below it. 
His “Gretchen ” failed, not because it was literary, but 
because it was dull; not because it resembled Goethe’s 
“Faust,” but because it possessed no portion of Goethe’s 
magic. The first part of Goethe’s “ Faust” has been 
classed among the great literary successes of the world, 
not because (as Mr. Gilbert, speaking in the name of the 
provincial, or theatrical, mind would think) it is “the 
greatest philosophical work of the century,” but because 
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it is, broadly and simply human, based on the commonest 


elements of human nature. It is beautiful because it ‘is 
crystalline ; it incarnates the sentiment of humanity, 
irradiated by the passionate poetical light. As a story 
it has an appeal to everybody, even to the theatre-goer, 
and if Mr. Gilbert, instead of tampering with it, has 
simply arranged its best scenes in their dramatic sequence 
he would have certainly succeeded in arousing the public 
interest and securing the public applause. 

Rash in his endeavour to justify himself, Mr. Gilbert 
has appealed straight to the literary public by publishing 
his play. Some of his critics seem to have told him that 
it was too “poetical” to succeed on the modern stage, 
and failed in consequence of its superiority. This is an 
error. For once playgoers resented a provincial inter- 
pretation of a literary masterpiece ; they did so, however, 
not because the piece was provincial, but because its 
provincialism was dreary. In Mr. Gilbert’s play Faust is 
transformed into a very uninteresting monk, Mephisto- 
pheles into a talker of comic journal satire, and Margaret 
into a mincing young lady who lives and dies the mere 
echo of a monotone. On his first appearance Mephisto 
(as Mr. Gilbert calls him) says, with an eye to the 


gods :— 
You see 


We devils have our consciences. In vice 
We can do nearly all that man can do, 

. But not quite all. There are some forms of sin 
From which we shrink, and that is one of them. 
I have no stomach for such worldly work, 

But get a man to help you. 

This, of course, is thoroughly provincial, thoroughly 
undevilish, but sure of a guffaw from the gallery. The 
character of Gretchen is pitched in the same key. Just 
as Mephisto poses as a dry dog, fond of his joke, does 
she pose as the incarnation of pretty virginity. She is, 
in fact, Miss Marion Terry, the very charming but parti- 
cularly monotonous young lady who created the part, 
and to whom the published play is dedicated. Through- 
out the whole drama, we never escape into the free air of 
passion and poetry ; we are encumbered at every step by 
the mannerisms and platitudes of the boarding-school 
ideal. Goethe’s Marguerite is supremely and essentially 
a woman. From the moment when she tries on the 
jewels before the glass to the hour when she dies raving 
mad in gaol, she is splendid and sublime by sheer force 
of typical womanhood. Her strength is that unconscious 
purity which comes of a soul thoroughly and simply 
human in all its passions, sorrows, and desires. This 
other Marguerite, or Gretchen, is a living doll, a thing of 
self-consciousness, simpers, and sawdust. When she 
dies in the atmosphere of poetry, with a stage sunrise 
reddening behind her, she says :— 

Heaven wills that thou should’st live—that I should die— 

So let us yield ourselves to heaven’s will. 

The provincial mind is as fond of talking about “ Heaven’s 
will,” as of that other “little article” (as Mr. Toole called 
it once in a comedy by Mr. Reade), “a father’s curse.” 

We have made no quotations from Mr. Gilbert’s play, 
because there are no passages to repay quotation. The 
best speech is one by Mephisto in the third act, where 
he calls down the curse of hell upon Faust’s head ; but 
even this is disfigured by conventional expressions— 
“ false priest,” “lying trade,” “ snug-faced brotherhood,” 
“ chicken-soul,” and other jargon of the theatre. What 
is most extraordinary in the work, as the production of 
the dramatist by profession, is its utter negation of all 
dramatic effect ; even when the situations are good, they 
are lost by want of technical skill. Mr. Gilbert shines 
as a writer of theatrical trifles, where dramatic insight is 
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not wanted. He is a wag, and, to a certain extent, a 
comic poet, and we much like his adaptation to the stage 
of his own “ Bab Ballads.” But he has not even mastered 
the poetic vocabulary, and we trust “ Gretchen ” will be 


his last experiment in what writers call the “ modern 
poetical drama.” 





RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Classical Writers. Edited by John Richard Green. 
(Macmillan. 1879.)}—We have before us two volumes of 


‘this new series—“ Euripides” by Professor Mahaffy, and 


“ Milton” by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. Judging from the 


_list of writers who have undertaken the authorship of these 


works, this new venture of Messrs. Macmillan promises to 
be a success. We are told in the pfospectus that ‘the main 
object of the series is educational” ; and, in the sense in which 
all works are educational that convey useful information, 
this is undoubtedly true. To the general reader who wishes 


‘to make himself acquainted with the life and works of some 
‘of the greatest thinkers, poets, and historians of the world, 


and who are unwilling toconsult those larger works of reference 


© which are open to the student, this series of books will prove 


interesting and serviceable. But we have some doubts 
whether they will prove equally successful in school educa- 
tion, for which purpose they seem to have been, in the first 
instance, prepared. The tendency of such works is to supply 
the student with a large amount of literary knowledge, but to 
crush all efforts in the direction of literary research. Where 
books exist ready to hand which provide the student with 
a condensed account of every author’s works, we are in- 
clined to think that the motive of real study is partly super- 
seded. One may ascend from a literature primer to a 


““Series of Classical Writers,” and one may have made 


oneself acquainted with most of the facts which these well- 
written books contain ; but’ we~doubt very much whether 
the process can be called “ educational” in the highest sense 
of the word. For the manner in which these two books 
have been written we have nothing but praise. To'those 
who are already familiar with the works of Milton and 
Euripides they are full of interest and of valuable sugges- 


‘tions. The life of Milton introduces the reader into one of 


the most interesting periods of English history, and the rela- 
tion of Milton’s literary activity to the politics of the times 


_is pointedly illustrated. What we feel in reading the book 


is that it is too short—that we would rather have known less 


_than undergo a feeling of irritation at finding interest- 


ing passages in the life of the author bounded between two 
headings in Clarendon type on the same page. What we 
have said of the “ Milton” is true to a less extent of the 
* Euripides.” This work has less the character of a résumé; 


and, although we are inclined to place the educational value 


of a careful perusal of even a translation of the Ion above 


_that to be derived from the study of the whole of Professor 


Mahaffy’s work, we still think that this little book will be 
found serviceable to many students who desire to know 
something of the age and surroundings of Euripides, and 
the special characteristics of his poetry. 

Readings from English History. Selected and edited by 
John Richard Green. Three parts. (London : Macmillan and 
Co. 1879.)—The purpose of these Readings, as illustrating dif- 
ferent periods of English history, is excellent. Mr. Green 
shows a far truer knowledge of the method of teaching his- 
tory as compiler of these selections than as editor of the 
series of “ Classical Writers.” That history is “ hard,” “ dry,” 
and “uninteresting” is partly due to the use of short text- 
books and manuals ; and there can be no doubt that the 
well-deserved popularity of Mr. Green’s short history of the 
English people was partly the result of a reactionary 
feeling against the use of epitomes of history for school 
purposes. Mr. Green’s selection of quotations is 
admirable ; and we hope it will show teachers the im- 
portance of illustrating their lessons in English history, not 
only by occasional readings from larger works on history, but 
also from appropriate books of poetry and of fiction. Shake- 
speare and Scott should be read in connection with a course 
of lessons on English history. -We strongly recommend the 
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introduction of Mr. Green’s “ Readings from English His- 
tory” into every school library. The want of such a book in 
elementary schools is well illustrated by a passage in Mr. 
Park’s “Manual of Method,” a notice of which follows this 
review, Mr. Parks says :—“ Read aloud to the class occa- 
sionally descriptive passages from Macaulay or Sir Walter 
Scott, which will help to give colouring to a sober record, 
and to assist the learner in bodying forth to himself the life 
and spirit of the past.” ; 


Manual of Method. By Abr. Park. (Blackie and Son. 
1879.)—This little book is a fairly useful contribution to the 
literature of teaching. The “hints” on school management, 
and on the method of teaching elementary subjects, embody 
the results of considerable experience, and, if acted upon, would 
enable the young teacher to keep clear of many errors. The 
subjects are considered far too exclusively from the stand- 
point of the teacher in primary schools to be of much use to 
the ordinary schoolmaster. There is, moreover, a want of 
scientific treatment about the whole subject. A series of 
detached suggestions cannot easily be remembered. 
Their relationship to the general principles of education needs 
to be pointed out. The educational value of this manual in the 
training of the teacher is very little. Of the several “hints” 
of which the book consists, those on the teaching of history 
are decidedly the best, and contrast very favourably with the 
remarks on object lessons. The educational revival, which 
marks the age in which we live, demands, for the guidance or 
teachers, manuals of a very different character from Mr. 
Park’s book on Method. 


Selections from Hauff’s Stories. A FirstGerman Reading- 
Book for Schools. By W.E. Mullins and Francis Storr. 
(Rivingtons, 1879..—Among the number of German and 
French reading books which are published for school use, 
there is little to distinguish one from the other in point of 
merit. All contain copious notes and good vocabularies, and 
the teachers and pupils who adopt them are saved every 
possible trouble by way of reference to grammars or dic- 
tionaries. The little’ book before us is selected from many 
others as being admirably adapted to the purpose for which 
it was written. Undertaken as a holiday task by two school- 
masters, it has been completed at a considerable cost of 
labour and patient study ; but the result justifies the trouble 
that has been expended on it, for we kriow of no better 
German reading book for beginners. The repetition of the 
meanings of words in the vocabulary has many advantages 
besides those referred to in the preface. The translation of 
the last two tales is excellent, and the stories have been 
chosen with considerable judgment. We are glad to recom- 
mend this little book for use in schools and families. 

Parting Words to Boys Leaving School. A Series of 
Essays. Edited by Maurice Charles Hime, M.A., LL.D. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)\—We have here a volume full 
of “advice and suggestion,” contributed by some twenty 
different authors, the editor of which indulges in the “ pleas- 
ing hope” that “some few ” of the boy readers may, through 
its perusal, be “ prevented from treading” the “treacherous 
path of sin.” We have every sympathy with the hope, but 
cannot help fearing that it may prove more “ pleasing ” than 
practical. The papers treat of a variety of topics, and 
include advice on the “government of the tongue,” and of 
the purse-strings, and range from the choice of one’s friends 
and one’s profession to the solemn “ choice for eternity.” 
There is a sensible essay on sensuality, and the two con- 
cluding chapters by the editor redeem the book, in some 
degree, from its tendencies towards the diffuse and the 
commonplace. The papers are of unequal merit, and are all 
cast too uncompromisingly in the sermon mould. Spoken 
sermons must be exceptionally able, and, we might add, short 
to produce a strong or lasting impression on the versatile mind 
of the average boy : a dose of five-and-twenty, in close print, 
is a somewhat unconscionable prescription to be taken 
straight off. Boys who would need so many “ parting words” 
would, we fear, be among the last to read them; and for our- 
selves, we confess, we should argue wafavourably of the 
young gentleman who should don his dress-coat with the 
serious resolve to “regard society as a divinely appointed 
Instrument of Education.” We are inclined to suspect that * 
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the influences which help to keep a lad pure and straight 
are mostly unwritten ones, and must accompany him 
throughout his home no less than his school career. They 
will hardly admit of being gathered up into a more or less 
readable volume. Such pointed and practical advice as may 
prove of service is compzised in one short paper, perhaps the 
best in the collection, entitled “ Brief Hints.” 


Aristophanes: The Frogs and the Birds. Edited, with 
Notes and Introductions, by W. C. Green, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1879 )—These two plays of Aristophanes 
form two volumes in the Pitt Press Series. The introduc- 
tion to “ The Frogs” is instructive and clear. The reasons for 
Aristophanes’s antipathy to the school of thought and poetry 
represented by Euripides are exhibited in a strong light. In 
the case of “The Birds” an explanatory introduction is a work 
of greater difficulty. Mr. Green has found no new key to 
the interpretation of this play, and gives in a sort of qualified 
adhesion to the opinion of Schlegel. He thinks that the 
object of the play was simply to amuse the author and his 
audience during dismal times. The notes to both plays are 
excellent. Much has been done in these two volumes to 
render the study of Aristophanes a real treat to a boy instead 
of a drudgery, by helping him to understand the fun and to 
express it in his mother tongue. 

Fuvenal for Schools. Parts 1V. and IIL. containing 
Satires XVI.—X. Edited by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. (London 
and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co.  1879.)—Professor 
Mayor has begun at the end in the publication of his Juvenal 
in a form suited for school use. Consequently, one has to 
wait for the introduction until the issue of the first two parts. 
General criticism on the use of Juvenal in our schools may 
perhaps be profitably postponed until we have Professor 
Mayor’s own views on the subject. The notes and argu- 
ments attached to Parts III. and IV. leave nothing to be 
desired. The only possible adverse criticism would be that 
they supply too much. 

English Grammar for Beginners. By H. C. Bowen, 
M.A. (London: C. Kegan Pauland Co. 1879.)—An excel- 
lent little book, written in clear and simple language. The 
only question that occurs to us in reading it is, whether the 
children to whom the book addresses itself would require the 
assistance of a text-book in the elementary stages of their 
knowledge of grammar. The book may be useful to teachers 
as indicating the lines on which their instruction should pro- 
ceed ; but we doubt whether very young children can gain 
much from reading or learning grammar from a text-book 
how excellent soever it may be. Such children need to 
be taught orally by constant exercise and repetition. Pro- 
fessor Bain, we know, thinks grammar cannot be taught 
without a text-book. But Professor Bain is not infallible. 

Manual of Geography. By W. Lawson. (Collins and 
Son. 1879.)—This book contains a very good index and 
fair maps. It is illustrated with drawings of cities, moun- 
tains, town halls, &c. It consists of 448 pages. In it, how- 
ever, we find no mention of the people whose hostility and 
bravery have cost us so many lives, and absorbed so much 
treasure. The Africa of our text-books knows not the Zulus. 
What a contrast between the geography of common life and 
that which our schoolmasters teach us ! 

We have also received Bacon’s Essays (xxxii.—lviii.), 
forming a volume of Collins’ School and College Classics, by 
Henry Lewis, M.A, 1879, in which each essay is accom- 
panied by an excellent analysis, and illustrated by copious 
notes.—Gray's Poems, forming a volume of the English 
School Classics, edited by Francis Storr, M.A. (Rivington’s), 
to which are appended Johnson’s Life, Selections from 
Gray’s Letters, and some scholarly and well-written notes. 
—Fohnson's Select Works, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Alfred Milnes, B.A. (Oxford. 1879.) 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Reminiscences of the War in New Zealand. By Thomas 
W. Gudgeon, Lieutenant and Quartermaster Colonial Forces, 
N.Z. (Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington.)— 
Twenty years ago Dr. Thomson calculated that there must 
have been between 300 and 4co works published up to that 
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date on New Zealand. This goodly number ought surely to 
be doubled by this time. A number of the writers of these 
800 volumes ought to have stood in the pillory—and pro- 
bably have—for inditing such rubbish ; but nothing but praise 
is due to Mr. Gudgeon—if he will pardon us for dropping his 
colonial military title now that he has settled down to a 
plain-clothes’ existence—for adding the 8o1st to the list. 
Colonial history is not so well told that we can afford to lose 
any real honest materials towards its often romantic and 
always interesting tale. The Maori war has had many his- 
torians—among others, Mr. Fox, the New Zealand Premier ; 
but before the truth can be got at it requires far more than 
we have yet managed to coax into print. The world moves 
fast in those parts of the world, and in a few years the actors 
in the early history of the “Britain of the South” will have 
passed away, or have. got into the condition of old men 
“fallen into the stories of their youth.” Sir Robert Walpole, 
who in his day made a good deal of that same, always begged 
his son, the gossipping Horace, to read him anything “ except 
history, for ‘hat he knew was lies.” Indeed, history is only 
being written in our day. Accordingly, while the reader who 
never was repulsed from a Maori Pah may think Mr. Gud- 
geon tedious as he relates the doings of the colonial palad- 
din, his fellow colonists will value his record differently. 
They will doubtless hotly contest some of his statements, 
but as years roll by “ Gudgeon” will rank as a New Zealand 
Froissart. He writes with great ease and absence of self- 
consciousness, and on the whole gives us a good opinion of 
the colonial volunteers. They were raw, undisciplined, not 
inclined to obey, and apt each man to consider himself as 
good as his captain. But, to use Mr. Gudgeon’s expression, 
they were not in the habit of getting “into a state of funk.” 
That redeems a multitude of faults, and half covers the 
shame of the Gate Pah. They were gallant men, but fought 
against an enemy their equals in courage, and their superiors 
in the art of savage warfare. In the present fashion for 
praising the Zulus, the splendid bravery of the Maoris—a 
vastly superior race—seems to be forgotten. Mr. Gudgeon 
is, like most colonists, not fond of missionaries. One passage 
we shall quote without comment, though we regret it was not 
published when Bishop Selwyn was alive :— 

“ When the idea was first conceived of colonising New 
Zealand, several religious communities were naturally 
anxious to spread the Gospel amongst the various tribes, and 
the Church of England and Wesleyan societies united for the 
first time to-try and accomplish the t and glorious work 
of converting a heathen nation to Christianity. An agree- 
ment was entered into that the Church of England 
Missionary pore should occupy and evangelise the upper 
half of the North Island, and the Wesleyans the lower, and 
the agreement was strictly adhered to for some time, in fact 
until a Bishop of New Zealand was appointed, who carried 
the doctrine of his own Church —— the whole island, 
invaded the Wesleyan territory, and preached their con- 
demnation, telling the Maoris that they (the Wesleyans) had 
no authority even to baptise, but were the ravenous wolves 
spoken of in Scripture. The Wesleyan Maoris, believing 
they had been shamefully imposed upon, became indignant, 
and for some time it seemed probable the circumstance 
would lead to hostilities ; as we find by the letters of the 
Rev. Hanson Turton, Wesleyan minister to, Bishop Selwyn, 

ublished in Brown’s ‘ New Zealand. In one of these Mr. 

urton asks the Bishop who gave him the authority he 
denied to others? A question which the Bishop wisely 
abstained from answering.” egret 

To this scandalously unchristian bit of Christianity 
Mr. Gudgeon attributes the rise of the Hauhau religion 
and much of our trouble with the Maoris. The book is 
illustrated by a map and twelve lithographic portraits of 
eminent actors in “parlous times” it is the record of. 
These will add additional value to a really valuable and 
modest work. 

The Letters of the Younger Pliny. Translated by J. D. 
Lewis. (Tribner and Co.)—Mr. J. D. Lewis is quite right 
in saying that a new version of the letters of Pliny is fairly 
required. We do not at all agree with an expression of Pro- 
fessor Chenery’s (which he quotes with approval) that trans- 
lations elegantia causa are not worth making. But it is 
quite true that translations which have the other motive, a 
simple desire to enable unlearned persons to read the 
classical writers, have a /ocus standi. Nor does Pliny the 
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Younger deserve to be neglected because his literary value 
is not exactly of the first class. No writer has given us 
more information as to the private life of the later Romans. 
His two descriptions of his villas are among the most impor- 
tant and interesting documents of a not too numerous kind. 
His correspondence with Trajan throws an altogether unique 
light on the Imperial management of the vast dominions of 
Rome. | Lastly, his illustrations of the sentiments of his con- 
temporaries, their character and ways of thought, supply an 
invaluable foil and relief to the dark and too often foul reve- 
lations of Juvenal and Tacitus, Suetonius and Martial. Mr. 
Lewis’s version can be very well spoken of. There are not a 
few well-known cruces in Pliny, and: on these, of course, 
almost every scholar “takes a side.” There are perhaps, 
also, a few cases in which a little more adaptation of the 
original to modern usage in the employment of technical 
words would have been advisable. But, on the whole, it is 
an accurate and readable version of an author who is not 
very easy to english, Mr. Lewis deserves to meet with many 
readers. We shall not adventure ourselves in the dangerous 
game of prophesying by indulging in any speculations on the 
question whether he is likely to get them. 

Tourists’ Guide to North Devon. Tourists’ Guide to the 
English Lakes. (Stanford.)—These guides, like most of the 
series to which they belong, are decidedly superior to the 
older class of tourists’ handbook. These latter were generally 
put together either by mere bookmakers or by local anti- 
quaries, and contained little but excerpts from the deservedly 
forgotten “ Picturesque Tours ” of the last century and state- 
ments of fact, as often as not, quite out of date. These 
books before us aim at being really practical guides to the 
exploration of their districts and fairly succeed in being such. 
The “ North Devon” is, perhaps, better than the “ Lakes.” 
Both would, however, be immensely improved by a few rough 
sketch maps or plans of routes, towns, &c., on a good-sized 
scale, It is remarkable how difficult it is to “ orientate” 
oneself by printed directions, It is possible that such 
diagrams might add a little to the expense, but an extra six- 
pence would not be grudged for them by any tourist who 
has his wits about him. 


The Afghan Question. By the Duke of Argyll. (Strahan 
and Co.)—This book is simply a separate republication of the 
‘chapters of “The Eastern Question” which bear upon 

Afghanistan. The Duke of Argyll felicitates himself upon 
no answer having been made to his arguments. It is only 
needful to say that no answer was necessary. Those who 
approve and those who disapprove of our recent conduct to 
Shere Ali and his son both know that the Duke of Argyll and 
his colleagues are to blame, and alone to blame, for the state 
of things which occasioned, if it did not excuse, that 
conduct. 

Robert Burns. By Principal Shairp. (Macmillan.)—Mr. 
Morley has scarcely been so fortunate in this volume of his 
series of “ English Men of Letters” as in some, if not most, 
of those which have preceded it. Mr. Shairp, Scottish 
principal and English professor of poetry though he be, is by 
no means the man to deal with the author of “ The Jolly 
Beggars” and “Willie Brewed a Peck o’ Maut.” In the 
former unique masterpiece he can find nothing to remark on 

‘but its “ grossness” or “ offensiveness.” Now, a poetical 
critic has no more business to think of grossness while he is 
dealing with “ The Jolly Beggars,” than an anatomist has to 
think of it while he is dissecting a human body. We cannot 
help thinking that the author of the following sentence is 
utterly out of place in the one poetical Chair which our 
English Universities possess. Mr. Shairp says, “ The bard 
who furnished the English songs for this collection was a 
certain Dr. Wolcot, known as Peter Pindar. This poetiser, 
who seems to have been wholly devoid of genius, but to have 
possessed a certain talent for hitting the taste of the hour, 
was then held in high. esteem ; he has long since been for- 
gotten.” We can only say that if professors of poetry have 


forgotten Peter Pindar, humble students of English literature 
have not. To speak of him as devoid of genius, simply shows 
that the speaker does not know genius when.he sees it, or else 
that he is utterly unacquainted with the one bard who at the 
deadest season of English poetry preserved with Cowper.and 
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Blake a spark of poetic fire. Such a sin would be 
unforgivable even were this sketch of Burns much better 
than it is. But, in truth, it has little pretentions to critical 


STRAY LEAVES. 
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7 subjoined are the Russian journalistic notes :~The 
prospectus has appeared of a new daily newspaper to be 
published at Moscow on the 1-13th July. Its title is the 
Rooski Koorier, or Russian Courier, and it is to cost four 
copecks a copy, which is only half the price of the expensive 
Golos and Moscow Gazette. The programme of the journal 
is lengthy, and if only one-sixth of the promises are fulfilled 
the paper ought to be a success. In one department the 
editor, G. Selezneff, declares his intention of surpassing the 
existing newspapers, that of the publishing of detailed 
intelligence from the provinces. At present only an obscure 
corner of the journals of the two capitals is devoted to: pro- 
vincial Russia, which in consequence remains a éerra 
incognita to Europe. This week the Moscow Gazette has 
performed two feats of a remarkable character ; it has had 
despatched from St. Petersburg a telegram on the Solovieff 
affair three columns long, and has published a leading article 
on the tendencies of modern thought in Russia, seven 
columns in length. As the telegraphic intelligence in Russian 
newspapers rarely exceeds a column, this is an unusual 
instance of enterprise on the part of Katkoff, and shows that 
his illness has not enfeebled his energy. The long and exceed- 
ingly prosy leading article is also stated to be from his pen, 
having been written at intervals during his convalescence. 
The death is announced at St. Petersburg of G. Noretsky, 
formerly editor of the Ep~ocha and the Voskresni Dosoog. 
The Censor has sanctioned the reappearance of the 
Sovremenni Isvestie, which was suppressed a few menths 


ago. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :—Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s “Pomeroy Abbey” appears entire in a 
Russian form in this month’s Sobranié Romanoff, or “ Collec- 
tion of Novels.” The Vestnik Europi contains a remarkable 
article on “Literary Panslavism,” embracing -a chapter 
devoted to “The question of a common language for the 
literature of the Slavs.” The same monthly also publishes 
the first part of “Mirovitch,’ a historical novel by G. 
Danilovsky. In the Rooski Retch, G. Jouroff contributes an 
elaborate article on “The Foreign Commerce of Russia 
during the Last Twenty Years;” G. Michaeloff an account of 
“ Sea Trade with Siberia ;’ and G. Gontcharoff an essay on 
“ Better Late than Never.” A good idea of Russian humour 
may be obtained from a work just compiled by G. 
Mooshenski, entitled “ Pervwee Rooski Comick,” and giving 
the cream of the wit and humour existing in the literature of 
Russia. Another volume on the war has appeared, called 
“Twenty Months with the Active Army,” by Vsevolod 
Krestovsky, who acted as the special correspondent of the 
Praveetelstvenni Vestnik, or official journal. Krestovsky is 
one of the most graphic writers in Russia, and though his 
narrative at times is over-coloured, it is, on the whole, an 
excellent account of the campaign. An addition to the 
somewhat meagre educational literature of Russia has been 
made in the shape of a handy volume, entitled “ Shkolnaya 
Dietetika,” or “ Dietary for Schools,” which gives sensible 
advice on a very neglected subject. . 


WE understand that an English edition of the French 
illustrated catalogue to the Paris Sa/on will shortly appear. 
Those of our readers who have recently paid a visit to. Paris 
will recollect that this catalogue is enriched by pen-and-ink 
sketches, etchings, and charcoals’ of some of the principal 


pictures by the ardists themselves. The little work possesses, 
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therefore, not only interest, but a special artistic value, and 
we heartily welcome itd appearance ta at Eaigiieh Sort, 


THE Russian Government has dk has decided to translate for the 
use of the Bulgarian Militia General Kue’s standard work, 
“Polevoi Fortificatsie,” or “Field Fortifications,” which 
serves as the text-book for the Russian Army. The author 
has conceded the right of publication to the Bulgarian 
authorities, and will himself assist in the translation. 


MESSRS. MARCUS WARD AND CO. have in the press a 
birthday-book, entitled “Red-Letter Days: a Register of 
Anniversaries and Birthdays,” by the late Miss Frances 
Ridley Havergal. For each day of the year there is a text, 
followed by verses from Miss Havergal’s pen, and at the 
commencement of each month is a hymn selected by her 
from the works of her father, the late Rev. W. H. Havergal, 
Hon. Canon of Worcester Cathedral. Miss Havergal took 
great interest and pleasure in the preparation of this book, 
and arranged everything connected with it, even to the 
smallest detail, and one of the latest things she wrote was the 
preface to it, which she revised and passed for the press only 
a short time before her death. 


HAVING purchased the copyright of David Roberts’s 
“ Holy Land,” Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin are about 
to publish the work in monthly parts. Great care is being 
taken to secure an accurate reproduction of the plates, for 
which purpose the illustrations are being redrawn from the 
original folio edition. 

THE first number of Waifs and Strays (Shrimpton and 
Son), a bright little terminal magazine of Oxford poetry, 
promises well for the future success of the new venture, the 
first number of which, however, will hardly stand comparison 
with that well of wine, Kotéados. The name can hardly be 
considered happy, and the whole tone is below what we should 
expect from the seat of learning, or should care to secure at a 
shilling. Far, and away the best poem in the number, is 
the really fine sonnet (Easter Day), by Oscar Wilde, who 
last year won the Newdigate Prize with his poem, 
*“ Novenna.” The next in order of merit are R. Rodd’s 
‘‘ Endymion,” “L’Envoi,” and the pretty song, “Long 
After.” Such titles as “ Blasé,” “Deus ex Machina” will 
suggest the truth conveyed in our previous remarks on 
“tone.” Let us hope that at the end of the long vacation 
Mr. Rodd will become a better editor. At present he seems 
to be a kind friend. 


AT the last meeting of the Statistical Society, which took 
place on Tuesday last, Dr. Guy read a most interesting paper 
on his adaptation of Dr. Todd’s method of tabular analysis. 
This is a form of tabulation in which, for descriptive sen- 
tences, such as the symptoms of a disease, are substituted 
symbols, each corresponding to a case observed and re- 
corded ; “so that it appears on the very face of the table in 
which of any series of cases any given symptom was first 
observed and recorded, while a simple process of addition 
gives the number of cases in which the symptom was 
observed to be present.” Dr. Guy proceeded to indicate 
certain improvements in the method and its application to 
various purposes, such as the tabulation of the evidence in 
the Tichborne case, and the comparison of the statements 
in the four Gospels. Sir R. W. Rawson, C.B., was in the 
chair. 


WE have received a pamphlet entitled “ Moral and Reli- 
gious Estimate of Vivisection,” by Mr. H. N. Oxenham. This 
brochure, which is a reprint from the Gentleman's Magazine, 
is full of valuable and interesting information and argument 
anent vivisection. With much of it we do not agree, but the 
matter is one of great importance, and ought to be tho- 
roughly ventilated ; contributions, therefore, to the literature 
of the subject, whether pro ot con, should be carefully read 


and considered. 
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Articles on THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ing in the EXAMINER. 


The following have already appeared ; 1. WINCHESTER. 
II. Eton. III. Westminster. IV. Harrow. 
V. anp VA, Rucsy. VI. CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. MARLBOROUGH. VIII. and VIIIA. 
MERCHANT ‘TAYLORS’. IX. WELLINGTON. 
X. anp X4, Curist’s Hospitat. XI. SHREws- 
BURY. 


The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 


will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 90 postage- 
stamps. 
OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 
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An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 


The ‘‘ EXAMINER” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 34.3; three 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O, to be 
made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager —Mr. Henry Irvine. 


POR SDAY, june,2% } LOUIS XI., at8.15. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 


WEDNESDAY, June 25, HAMLET, at 7.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 
SHERIDAN, June 26, LADY OF LYONS, at 8.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 


erry 

FRIDAY, June 27, ee ees I, at 830. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 

SATU Y, June 28, Terry. 

SATURDAY MORNING, June 28, at 2.30, CHARLES I. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry. 


Box-office open ro till here full casts of the can be obtained and 
seatd booked for all paste af the Soin oS eg e 


SPIERS AND POND'S 
GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 
TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GR e ROOM for Luncheons, 
Se from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, rare, from Noon 
Secer — Midoigh (for ies and Gen- 


midnight) = light Rudra ? 
ents. 
Luncheons tented hen a0 ak 3 SMOKING, sea cormbings ie. 
ilation. 


The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- vem 


men only after 8 p.m. SPIERS & POND. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


tales Canoes | — established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
to 
It apt ACC CUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 
and of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


, or to 
f EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1803), 
z, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, = 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £400,00c. 


Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world, at moderate 
rates of premium. 
pet and liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Policies falling due at Midsummer should be renewed before July oth, or the 


same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1,Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill & Charing Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
The Report and eseanetes - a — 1878 showed - net _ 











“ ‘Capit Si Dy * ob ow hu gehare 
e it id u ee i 

The G = aah Revere and Fire Re-insurance Fund «+ 1,300,0c0 
The Life eis Funds were — “is 1878 by . -. 186,745 
And now amountto .. . -« 3,082,711 


rt further showed that the pew ’ life participating class had been very 
Lear es the er to declare the high Reversionary Bonus of 
358- per cent, per annum on policies effected in that class during the quin- 
quennium. 
The total Funds were increased during “" by . ae es ++ £312,076 
Making the accumulated Funds in hand +» 6,126,443 


*,* Fire Renewal Premiums fallin due at Midsummer should be paid 
within fifteen days therefrom. 


many ie UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 


Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice—so, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Amount Insured .... co | ee 0 ee)~=— ee «SO 1856,000,000. 
Claims Paid .. ia’ oa ee a ind £3, ‘482,000. 


. aa E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwich, 24th June, 1879. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER AND BY ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies falling due at Midsummer shou'd be renewed within fifteen days from 


the ry onstens. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branche? 
e 


Heap Orrice—LONDON, 61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
West-Enp Orrice—8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 





June 1879. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


(PALS YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious aud Cheapest Sauce in the World. 
Warranted pure and free from 
A pu any injurious ingredients. 


Euviches Het oints, Soups, Stews, &c. 





Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trap Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
ALL, Backxnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 
el POs RSEiae RELISH. 
is xcellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatab! 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The m ont. culeivened culinary ‘aati 
have oe palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on n the ground that 
as Sa nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating 
zest by no impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added: 
Employed duher (ton mat naturel ’ as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
Gursien, on,apenten ton tehas Ont made Gehan. 
ee only cheap and = —o by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 


6d., 2 
™ Poagered bey GOODALL BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., — 18, 1875. 
—I have not the pleasure of knowing —never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a great length of time my sideboard has never lacked 
celebrated “ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
orward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 


acceptance. 
My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
aes with m Fm but still no matter what [ have, your 
—S <iisdat eben a always bri gs meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable—- 
sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
rk cet deol good makeshift for dinner with a roll in it ; so that in 
salt tek deme sense of the word I cannot speak too hig of that which I 
find so good, so useful, and nee If it is my to bs peedective of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish Yours truly, 
The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” “ ee “ The Wreck of the Royal 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 





f CODALES BAKING POWDER. 
warded 


seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. “ 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the : pavegt ingredicnts. 
Testimonials innumera 
Dispenses with brewer's 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread — yeast. One trial convince 


the most ae its superiority over 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and any een ay &c., in 1d. packets, 6d. 15., 25, 


and 5s. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


tcl QUININE WINE, 
iy mosemenenael by the most eminent icians, and acknowledged 
~ 7 Se the best pre agg yet acre. ind ngthens the whole system, 
connie. Is invalua ‘or indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
naa ae Has proved an invaluable and 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. best restorative for the 
weak, young, oF or aged. It is admirably adapted for 
omenel py as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
Saielaerseian dow will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far _—— to sherry and bitters or bitter beer. 
—Sold Soe Grocers, &c., 144d., 2s., and as. ad-, P per bottle. 
repared by GOODALL. BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, ss Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, . Lm one too glad to 
pees Se &c., as a certain cure and preventive, whi-h is 
better than cure.— Yours EmiLy FAITHFULL. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Rasthowtn, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
GOQDALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD TOWERS. 
for making delicious custards withou in less time and at half the 
price. Uneq nd Ser ho penusems Saeeeee, Wilt satisfaction 
if the instructions given are im 
greatest confidence in the article, can ecommend fo husch epee general 


as a useful agent in the ——— custard. 
Sold snbenen 6d. and 1s. each, Genoa: Coeieth, Italian Wa chousemen, &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSF, & CO, White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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| THIS DAY. 





Memoir of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By ALexanper Ross, D.D. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 





Studies in Philosophy and Literature. By 
Professor W. Knicut. Large post 8vo, cloth, 





The Laws Relating to Quarantine. By Sir 
Suerston Baker, Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth, price r2s. 6d. 


A Draft Code of Criminal Law and Pro- 


CEDURE. By Epwarp Ditton Lewis. Demy 8vo, cloth. 








A Nook in the Apennines: a Summer 
Beneath the Chestnuts. By Leaper Scott, author of “The Painter’s 
Ordeal,” &c. With Frontispiece and 27 Illustrations in the Text, chiefly 
from Original Sketches. Crown 8vo, clcth, price 7s. 6d. 





Legends of the Saxon Saints. By Ausrey DE 
Verg, author of “ Legends of St. Patrick,” ‘“ Alexander the Great,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





A Child of the People, and other Poems. 


By James Cuarman Woops. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by 
Emiry Suakespzar. A Superior Edition, printed in red and black, on 
antique paper, specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, price ss. 





The Rights of an Animal. By Epwarp Byroy 
Nicuoison, author of “ The Christ-Child, and other Poems.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





Ralph Darnell. By the late Colonel Mrapows 


Tayior, author cf “Tara,” ‘‘ Confessions of a Thug,” &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





The Educational Code of the Prussian 


NATION, in its Present Form. In Accordance with the Decisions of the 
Common Provincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


This Day is Published, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 328, 


THE MIRACLE PLAY OF HASAN 
AND HUSAIN. 


COLLECTED FROM ORAL TRADITION, 


By Colonel Sir LEWIS PELLY, K.C.B., K.C.S.I, 


For Serving in Persia es Secre of Legation, and Political 
— Resident in the Poa Gul, 


Revised, with EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
By ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, 
H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service, Translator of ‘‘ Anwar-i-Suhaili,” &c. 


London: WM. H, ALLEN and CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between DaAwWLIsH 

and Torquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 

Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical Supervision,—For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


THE EXAMINER. 


In the course of the Summer and Autumn will appear 
a Series of Articles on 


HOLIDAY RESORTS OF THE ENGLISH, 


AT HOME AND ABS&OAD. 
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breogke | ie Bias 33, GREAT MaRLsonouGn Street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 
HOLID YR 
_» Derwae fowiae dea tox tsaeals , ene oe By 
soi nthe iy pa 
RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA; with a 


Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the panish Main. . W. 
BoppamM-WHETHAM. 8vo, ih Mae and Sieatinen 15s. eo 


ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 
Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Brinces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 
“ This volume will be found both amusing and usefu!.”— Athenaeum. 


LONDONIANA. By E. Watrorv, M.A., author 
of “ The County Families,” &c. 2 vals., ats. 
“A highly interesting and entertaining book.” —Court Yournal. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited 
from the French of L. Wimsengr. By Cuarcotts M. Yonce, author of 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, ats. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIR GIBBIE. By Grorct Mac Donatp, LL.D.,, 
author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. - 


“* * Sir Gibbie’ is a book of genius.” —Pa/l Mall Gazette. 
. “‘ This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which 
is not life-like.” —A thenaum, 


GLENMAVIS. By Acnes Smit, author of “ Effie 
Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 


GENISTA. By Mrs, Ranpoten, author of “ Gen- 
tianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
** * Genista’ will well repay perusal, and is certain to add to its author’s 
reputation. The plot is of absorbing interest. "— Post. 


ORANGE LILY. By the Autuor of “ QuEENIE,” 


&c. 2 vols. 
** This story is told with both pathos and humour.”—A ¢henaum. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Rosrnson, 
author of “‘ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
““* Coward Conscience’ is likely to be one of the pe novels of the 


season. It is original and very well written.” —Morning 


DORCAS. By Grorcrana M. Craik. 3 Vols. 


[Next week. 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA. 
DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, having been for many years the leading Daily 
Journal of India and the East, presents to English Advertisers unusual 


advantages. 

Published at Bombay, the nearest port to Europe, and now the Central Port 
of the whole of the passage traffic through the Suez Canal, the Times oF InpIA 
has two or three days’ priority of European information over printed in 
the other Presidencies ; and this fact, conjoined with the high character this 
journal has anuned. ina Commenciel and peers — i Pete has a it 
an important circulation, not only in Bombay, r t India, as well as 
eo Terr, the towns of the Asabien Coast, in the Persian Gulf, and in China 
an ae 
Publ: Compani "y Bosineee Mr ooamn wi Sart vest ean, 

ubli ies, and Business Men y wi investments to offer, 
will therefore find the Times or InpiA a medium for their Advertisements 
unequalled out of Ryrere. 

The “WEEKLY OVERLAND EDITION,” for Home readers, presents 
not only the principal news, articles, and official ence from its own 
daily columns, but a General Summary of all that is important in the rest of the 
Indian Press. Yearly Subscriptions (ia advance), £1 17s. 

For terms for Advertisements in both — apply to Mr. W. J. Jounson, 
at the London Office, 121, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE EXAMINER: 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 


Contents oF No.«3724, JUNE 14, 1879- 
+ Political and Social Notes. 
The Festivities at Berlin. The Renewal of Obstruction. 
Solovieft’s Trial and Execution. 
Lancashire versus India. The London Schoc! Bouwd. 
Sauciness in the Sewer. : 
The Schools of England. The Black and White Exhibition. 
God the Known and God the Unknown. 


A Clergyman’s Doubts, Fees at Theatres. Music. 
The Examiner of Piays. 


Is Life Worth Living? Mr. Tennyson’s Last Book. 
Clarendon Press Books. Mr. John Payne's “ Lautrec.” 
_ History of the English People. 

Throuzh the Light Continent. Fiction. 

Current Literature. 





Stray Leaves. 
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Rintrecx BANK. Established ed 1851. 29 
Sane a tae ee 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








DIAMONDS 

EWwALERY MR. STREETER, 
WATCHES | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 





READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific — es as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
ALUE. a RIGH Mineralogist, go, Great Russell Street, 








EOLOG y. —In the Preface to the Student’s 


“ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” ph Sir Charles a price 9s., he 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
well-arranged Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNART (149 Strand), encher of Mineralogy at King’s College, London.” 

pare 8 collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 


Specimens, in Cabinet, with Bray Bsrcresrerieccves 
see Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Tra sid edaaticatlameiit 42 2 : 
Specimens, binet, WETS. ccc. ssecsessere 190 10 6«€O 
sxe Gpocianens, fax Cabinet, wish Mewes Deawers. soevees -@r 0 © 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each, 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the Biitish Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system et odagling ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Leiters Patent), 

WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 








TESTIMONIAL. 


** Jan. 27, 1877. 
=3y, da Sz Sige 26 gen ne rope, cts Sas 
attention rti ‘eeth, w er m 
ee ion excellent. I am glad to hear that you ha have obtained 


to UICHINS, 
oe ee ** By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
_“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


A SPLENDID SEWING MACHINE, 


Fit for a drawing-room ; will stand on any kind of table, A suitable present 
for alady ; will o nearly 2000 stitches a minute. It will Sew, Hem, Sritcu, 
FE, UCK, Gene, Bralip, <a and RuFrve, and doa : kinds of domestic 





edlework. ba nd al ngs complete, only Os. ; the same 
needlework. Tic 20 10s. Hand’ Lock-Stitch Mech ne: complete, 
£2 6s. Kiltiog Machines from £1 1s., £2 2s., £5 5s: 


Crossed London atid South Western Bank. P.O. Orders to 
 R. GLENIE, Walbrook House, 37, Walbrook, London, E.C., 
Payable Lombard Street. 


When ordering, please say this Advertisement was noticed in Tus Examiner. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 





, | ‘HE excruciating Pain is Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease omating any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
18. 134d. and as. od. per bo: 


SNES adi? dig PN Bie 


2 , 
ee RN ee en, cltameae one 
. Wey 


Jone ot, 1879. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


repayable on 
FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 


AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, 
Will be issued from May rst to the grst October, 1879. 


For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, April, 1879. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


THE ORCHESTRAL PIANOFORTE. 


H. A. IVORY & CO.,, 
23, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C., & WOOD GREEN, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


R, AUGUSTUS L. TAMPLIN will give a First | 


ITAL on this New and Effective Instrument, at the ST? 
EORGE'S 1 (HINO) I HALL, R t Str FRIDAY AETE 
June 27th, Saaaledi ea 30 dete a a 
Members of the Musical Profession, not ving received special invitations 
said dan Dinin taeda of tdaedteenseed ky me 





MAPPIN & WEBB. 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp Srreet, W. Mansion Hovse BurtpinGs, E.C., Lonpon. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 








17, ie, } Torrennam Court Roap, Lonnon, w.c. 


NOTICE. 
The HOROGRAPH is now ready. 


HIS New WRITING and PRINTING INSTRU- 
one aetna — Copies Cicsemiies Circulars, aaa &c., to be —_ 
Teaeeeln for mercial men, clergymen, architects, engineers, accountants, 
solicitors, schools, ~ hath, guile and. pete, ad all public bodies and institutions. 
Full particulars from the Patentees, 


NEWTON, WILSON, & CO., 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per Ream. s. d. 

ou Cone Oe es . - from 2 o 
Sree m ée de ° 
Superfine Thick Laid Note, Black Border . ae = ° 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” ee 26 
Coe) coe Papers ée i ‘» GBxy grand 6 6 

- = aad 4 6 


P. 
The V Wove oe Club House” Note. Superiae Crem 
Envelopes, 4s- 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per too. Polislied Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
"pas ited & eae have “Cea Vere xz eS 


Which will be bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE eS and 
w placed on very vie of WN e ° 





aritawen Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and 
LACKWELL, London ; ie Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


US ROO re e  ap iss dle cae inn a San ce 











° 
BE SINR ESE BS LCL LE EN Lee hy RO ee RN NE ; " 
ee ‘ - - aa la ee Tate Fi sail " 





. Pe ee as ee Ay Te ae ene ee a ea aay 
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LAZEN By and ROWS Fh SICELES, een, | ang 
receipts, and of Ba Pickles, Sauces 
— and 6 ay eae aie sonal the aie that 
more 5 Sires Cebendish W Square (te 6, edwards odases nara Squneh aul 


ARVEY'S SAUCE,—CAUTION.—The admirers 
this celebrated to observe that each 


2 Sauce are particularly requested to 
bottle sana E. Leena 
and SON bears the label, used so many 


years signed “* Z/z 





' GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
- if B FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
rehgtaphe Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 


FR ¥.S COCOA Rib TRAC TT. 
Guaranteed pure cones aly, es — superfluous oil. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


fk *®* S CARACAS. COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
“*No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 


’ ever been manufactured.”—Morning Post. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


HPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
|NO MORE CHICORY IN YOUR COFFEE?! 


MOCHARA, ®*' otsce finest ripe Figsy 
‘Dee CAFE DE _SANTE, “ply jecgnmended 
for Invalics Newros Penns, COFFEE OF HEALTH. 


MOCHARA should be mixed 1 Part with 3 or 4 PURE COFFEE. 
Sold by all Grocers, in 1 lb. Tins, at 1s. 


¥% lb. Sample Tins sent for rod., free by post, by 


The MOCHARA COFFEE Co., 
60a, WATLING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








ec MOCHABA IS WARRANTED FREE FROM CHICORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1800, 


LADIES’ 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
stocemes | SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
ae: ? | To his late aaajeey, ween I nt to Her Majesty's 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 

MARe TY 20 N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 

MEASURE. 


Teles Listy with Dianations fp Menmwanent, post free. 


“T= HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, ae which nearly all 
a sd tebenee over the oa forces 

oo and ood). 


I? CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 





tonics that are sent into the 
sisting of healthy sate. gotet 


[* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the found 
in ae load whether Medicinal, Malarious 


Bili &e. ie will do for you what nothing cls se 
e , too, how very in 
a with most other treatments, As a 


fami remedy for cheapness, safety, erereeh 
and ” Srectiventes it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
"Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


ee oR OR ee Pte ee se 
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SUDDEN. MOURNING. 


travel to any part of the kingdom, of expense to pur- 
Cee cen sudden or unexpected require 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





V \ F R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, 
Y eg NEWINGTON, , HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 


Rare GOUT, and LUMEAGO, and 


HISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 
bens ina one vane oe by — ores Sn oe ee One 
together with testimonials, for 1s. od. 7 


RIGHT’S KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER, 
head, BES tn wm, it to its orginal colour “if contains CS ot the bale of the 


it can be used at any hour of the and the ‘at which it is offers 
to the public places it within ee of all Sac pg hich & ia fied 
any address on receipt of 1s. 9d. in stamps, or P.O 
Note the Address— 
W. R. WRIGHT Newington. Hull. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Ingocts, 


harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from 
Moth. “nt Ar Woot ens Furs should be well sprinkled with the or — 


placing away. At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving 
: KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
BEETLES, 
MOTHS. 
ag pnt ‘flecs purchasers ay th has cauned imitation, 
renee to obtain “ Kzatinc’s Powper.” Sold in s. and 2s. 6d. each, 
by es pregeatss o, oe 14 and 33 Stamps, from 1 THOS. KEATING, 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; conn the woah oem 
of thin complaint fever small pox. Soltek ras he leSios omens ot sasasios, 
fevers, and other Gupive alfictons 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


and all kinds of Ironwork to burnished 
In Block, for Polishing Stoves sm i eee eer 





, without waste or dust. 
44. Blocks and 1s. 
Ask for 
WwW. G@. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 


12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. —There are several Spurious Imitations, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —Weee ener 
cals tnecon, ait of which might be. rendl readily tipelled by the these 


mirable Pills They remove all unpleasant tastes earth 
= pace Helloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, — rae: 
organ, helping digestion to that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert 
all we eat drink ment of our ies. Hence these Pills 
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New roe at - the Libraries. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. : " 


2 er 


By the Author of ‘* Miss Motty,” ** Evcenie,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


O.O:WS EDS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, | 
Author of “Mr. Smith: A Part of His Life,” “ Pauline,” &c. 
Three Volumes, post 8vo, 25¢. 6d. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, ‘Edinburgh and London. 





Letra LEBRARY, x2, ba meer Square, 
Founded 1 


Patrow—H.R.H. THE a: OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera in 
various Languages. ture, 


ries S22 77 fa. with Ragretes Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 

are wed to re and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


“Jone 21, 1879, 
Crown 8vo, Pp. 58, stitched in wrapper, 28., 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND ) ETHICAL DEFINITIONS 


owe : PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS. 
By CHARLES -BRAY, 


London: TRUBNER-and CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
Nearly ‘ready, 8vo, cloth, 





PROTECTION AND BAD TIMES; 


brett ww to the Political Rconomy of 


By GEORGE BADEN POWELL, M.A., F.R.AS., F.S. é, 
Author of ‘‘ New Homes for the Old Country,” &c. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., LUDGAT®: HILL. 





In a few days will be published, 
VISION OF JUSTICE (a Plea for Edmund 
Galley) and other Poems. By Hype Parker. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.c. ; 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


Corrartan os all s, Eoin FRENCH, wit eet 


ITALIAN BOOKS. bscriptions from rcs. 6d. per year. Foreign 
supplied at Foreign prices. 
1200 VOLS. of best GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 


2, Langham Place. — 





| Now Ready, Price Sixpence, aa ‘ 
WHAT TO SEE AT THE ACADEMY. 





THE ACADEMY GUIDE, 


. 18s79. 
NOTES OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES, 


comer 


“* A series of terse and trenchant articles, aemnty-& singie-cplthoty a8 unmis- 
i to the title and description of each picture in 
its order, The entire simplicity of this mode of criticism stamps its inventor as 
ous Se aot inde it is tru ee tole soeroed oi 
efinite conclusions ip ¢ productions they have.commi 
Gubsovecsia ssing their judgment -% the intrusion of criticism. 
This is an obvious and needless annoyance to a busy publif, ant is is also 
erous to the critic, for it compels ins tn, commune the arent of his own 
i i 1 are very cleverly avoided in the vigorous 
little *‘ Guide to the Royal A omy.’ "Saturday Review. 
** “What to See at the Academy.’ Uaier is sie Ms ont allie of a woskey 
graeme the Burlington Galler syle | Fis bright and pl mee ot 
interest in ton eries, is sty is t, 
and his criticisms are at once pithy and pungent.”— Morning 


** Acencise and convenient ‘ Guide to the Academy’ has ‘ar: published by 
the Art Critic “=< the Z.xaminer, containing criticisms in an epigrammatical form 
wae per most tings in this wears exhibition. One in every three 

ks is elected fo or genie, and the comments, which rarely exceed two 
seu lude not a terse sentence or two, summing up its 
merits or demerits, but deere of explanation where they are required. 
The brochure gives in a compendious fcrm, and at a most modest cost, very 
—_ the sort of information which the Jess energetic section = the public most 
eciate, and it will not be surprising if it competes with som suarer cenett 

the more complete but comparatively dry and tedious «ficial g pulde vm Gh 


** Contains notes on the pictures in the Fxhibition at Burli 
ow ol one ee sub-title .  Whecme to see . the Academy,’ and the ob. eraltke 
Guide is to see the most aay pictures with tbe least 


Senundouse of Tostiew ¢ themselves.”—Standard. 


* A very handy guide to the Academy Exhibition, ‘gioeel by the Art Critic 
of the Badaciner.” fle notes on the principal pictures are marked by 
judgment and good | taste, the salient festures of each work bein eB briefly 4 point 
out, so as to instruct as well as interest the visitor. Apropos * Remnants of 
an Army, ere. Deter inf Thapeees oeuner ys i vere bee bess, cae 
fone and it seems inevi that there ow be another.” 
is dealt with in order, so that the a a forts the easiest 
cone Fase of Seana and the guide will thus lead to much saving of time 
in seeing the notable Art productions of 1879.”— Daily Chronicle, 
Ae on bmthy = Spe one, to the Exhibition of 1879, by the Art 
Critic of the Axaminer. Artists will probably take exception to some of its 
udgments. But as it combines smart criticism with discrimination, and enables 
a good many people to see, as it were, through good glasses, it is decidedly a 


if 





wing 
sculptor Mr. Birch, which dence, cel clchel moe, “Satie roles 
are 
this 


BY THE ART CRITIC OF THE “EXAMINER.” 


better investment than the catalogue published under the auspices of the Royal 
Academicians.” Morning Adeotiar. 


RIES Seemed. ™ y the Art Critic of the Z-raminer,’ and that gentleman 
his pamphlet, ‘ Whit to see atthe Academy.’ Thechief pi 

aes ore commented upon in a few lines of incisive criticism is.certainly 

ORDER SS ee AT he GE NE eT eee * The Academy Guide’ 

is illustrated with a frontispiece, a dra’ isi 


Academy, and is certainly an + smaggeanel 


asking what to see at the i 
supplies what is wanted, enabling the visitor to see 
pictures without the trouble of wading through the Catalogue. "—Court Chenlee, 


“* For criticism of a sharp, decisi ue, peqotions hind, 6 
in the fewest ible words but making thos words Critic’s 
with srking foes, we commend this guide- Lemwelly an sue eaeieel 
attention. . ‘ Solidly pai ” ‘Pull of poetry,’ ‘A promising work,’ ‘Sea 
unnaturally opaline,’ ‘Good atmosphere and well-painted surf,’ ‘A vigorous 
work,’ £ th and conventional,’ ‘ Tawdry and » ‘A masterly 
it,” "are some few specimens of the brief way in which he writer dismi 
so far as criticism is concerned, one work after the other, saying in most cases 
that need be said, and hitting st once the more striking faults or beauties. But all 
the pictures are not dismissed wi with this extreme brevity. Of Sir F. L-ighton’s 
* Elijah in the Wilderness,’ the author, for instance, says :—‘ The el is a 
ul figure, though her dra curls 1 
are no indications of , and the 


The muscles of the upper "s body are exaggerated, notice- 
ably the Latissimus dorsi and the Bee tetadte major, and the development of the 
lower does not correspond with that of the extremities. A disappointi 


pointing 
work.’ The comments upon Mr. J. C. H oem of Mr. and Mrs. Jessop 
makes the inteligent Tore gner On the line, of course. of id, that 


“A guide re nian Ralteny ie ue as necessary as some one who is 
well acjoainted > the pathways in Swiss or an jasellignat 
ee Visitors to | art show at on House have 


oe nor 
ich the east Sardi ces see tenes cat 
wish te fee pu coma as possible, how to skim the cream 
Academy in the shortest possible time.”—Sunday Times. 


. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 
The Third Edition being exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


“EXAMINEK” OFFICE, 136, STRAND, W.C. 
Printed for the Préprictor by RANKEN and CO., s, 
County 


le-Strand ; and Published at 136, Strand,W.C, London, in tac 


Court, St. Mary- 
of Middlesex.—Satuapay, Juve 21, 1879. 
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